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No woman ever once 
bought Uneeda Biscuit 
and then willingly 
bought any other kind 
of soda crackers. 

No biscuit can be 
the National Biscuit 
unless it is - 





¢ Sold only in : 
Moisture Proof 
Packages 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


CIPRIANO CASTRO, THE EXILED PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA, EATING BREAKFAST IN HIS BUNK ON THE 
STEAMSHIP “VERSAILLES” WHILE ON HIS WAY BACK TO FRANCE AFTER HIS EXPULSION FROM MARTINIQUE 
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Comment 


Looking Ahead 

Wr now expect to see Wooprow. Witson elected 
Governor of the State of New Jersey in 1910 and 
nominated for President in 1912 upon a platform 
demanding tariff revision downward. 


Good for Dolliver and Nelson 

Courage, like lightning, clears the air. It is 
astonishing how, when a lot of men are standing 
around afraid to speak their minds in presence of 
a tyranny, if any one of them breaks loose and 
asserts his independence, the rest suddenly begin 
to see that perhaps, after all, it wasn’t necessary 
to be such eowards. That is the service Senators 
DotLiver and Neutson have rendered to those of 
their Republican fellows who, though at heart 
desirous to grant the just popular demand for an 
honest revision of the tariff downward, have been 
obsessed with fear of Senator Atpricu and the or- 
ganized selfishness he has so long skilfully and 
successfully represented. The spectacle of Do.ul- 
VER controvertgng without a tremor some of AL- 
prici’s coutentions—things that Republicans have 
Jong left unchallenged simply because they as- 
sumed Axuprici knew all about it, and nobody else 
knew enough to count—fetehing the Rhode Island 
Senator again and again to his feet, and every 
time meeting firmly his explanations and denials, 
is little short of inspiring. Hardly less exhilarating 
was Dottiver’s equally fearless bearding of the 
awtul Lopcr, with his overpowering air of being 
always about to give forth profound wisdom— 
which, however, has a way of always turning out 
to be unutterable. We wish, by the way, the 
revisionist Senators would prod the Massachusetts 
Senator some more. Though high up on _ the 
Committee on Finanee,Senator Lopcr doesn’t know 
much about the tariff—or finance, either; hardly 
more than a friend of his who, after dodging those 
tepies for seven and a half vears, has betaken him- 
self to foreign parts and left the results of his 
inaction as a legacy to President Tart. 


The Democratic Slump 

The other side of the picture is. however, al- 
most as discouraging as the Republican revolt is 
heartening. We mean, of course, the behavior of 
those Democratic Senators who, far from jumping 
at the opportunity to join hands with men like 
Dotiiver and Netson and CumMINs in making 
the fight for lower duties effective, have jumped 
instead into the seramble about the tariff trough. 
Taxed with their infidelity to their party’s ancient 
creed, and to the language of its most recent plat- 
form, these gentlemen have resorted to the old 
device. of whipping the devil round the stump—not, 
however, with enough suecess to eseape the ridi- 
cule their kind of statesmanship so richly deserves. 

There may be something in the contention of 
Senators Bacon and Sta mons that two dollars a 
thousand is a proper revenue duty on lumber, and 
likely to bring in more money to the Government 
than one dollar a thousand. But their attempts 
to square their action in supporting any duty 
whatever with the Denver platform’s unequivocal 
and uneonditional demand for free lumber did 
not fail to evoke hilarity even in the Senate. Sen- 
ator Burkerr promptly pointed out that in certain 
States of the West, like Nebraska, that particular 
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plank, in the hands of Bryan and other Demo- 
cratic orators, caused the Republicans more trouble 
last autumn than anything else. Without it Bryan 
quite probably would not have carried Nebraska. 
The Peerless Leader has, no doubt, been finding, 
since the election, a erumb of comfort in the con- 
templation of his own wisdom in putting it into the 
platform. One can faney, accordingly, the shock 
his sensitive nature must have felt at Senator 
Bacon’s cool remark that the platform was put 
together hurriedly by a few men the night before 
the convention, and therefore hasn’t really much 
binding foree on anybody. Senator Simmons, who 
actually served on the platform committee, knew 
better. Ile knew where that platform really came 
from. But he did not trouble himself to enlighten 
his fellow Senator or add to.the authority of a 
pronouncement he was himself trying to dodge. 
He got around it by the preposterous contention 
that the plank would mean what it said only if 
the Democrats were in power and lowering the 
duties all around. If that were the case, however, 
what would become of his argument that the two- 
dollar duty is a good, Democratic, for-revenue- 
only sort of duty and ought to stand? That, 
however, was not the real argument of his long 
speech. TTlis speech was a plea for protection to 
the Southern lumbermen; and TituMaAn correctly 
characterized it as a good Republican speech—not 
a Democratie speech at all. In that respect it is 
surpassed only by the effort of Senator FLETcHueEr, 
the new man from Florida, who begins his career 
as a Democratic Senator by asking for plenty of 
Republican protection for Florida timber and pine- 
apples. . 


A Strong Vocabulary in Demand 

For onee, we rather welcome the help of the 
TILLMAN vocabulary in characterizing such per- 
formances. “ Hogs” and “trough” and “ swill” 
and the like do not sound very well on the floor 
of the Senate. But neither do the things they 
apply to look well there. Without such language, it 
is hard to express one’s self adequately. TinuMAN 
is not the only distinguished American who is 
using it. He is. echoed in a quarter a long way 
from South Carolina. There is a saying in Mas- 
sachusetts that there is nothing an ADAMS can’t say 
disagreeably. It may have started in the time of 
old Jonn Quincy Apams, who, in his diary, cer- 
tainly said a lot of things which certain of his 
contemporaries, had they lived to read them, would 
have found very little to their liking. The pres- 
ent head of the house of ApamMs is not without 
his share of the family talent, and he has been 
some weeks in Washington, watching the scramble. 
One of his mildest intimations of its quality is 
his reealling the remarks of GarFieLp, that serv- 
ice on the Ways and Means Committee is morally 
depressing, and that he never knew a manufac- 
turer to come before the committee with anything 
but a perfectly selfish plea for his own interests. 
But we do not mean to imply that Mr. Apams’ 
address is nothing but objurgation. At bottom, it 
is an appeal to his countrymen, made not without 
shame and humiliation, against a system utterly 
at variance with the ideals of the founders of this 
Republic. Mr. Apams is not a bad man to make 
such an appeal; for he inherits, ‘along with the 
family crotchets and whims, a splendid tradition 
of patriotism. Grandson of one President, great- 
grandson of another, son of a statesman hardly 
less than President, himself a historian and pub- 
licist, he may well take it upon himself to up- 
braid his countrymen for low departures from 
that austere earlier standard of national integ- 
rity which his ancestors helped to establish. 


For a Bill of Particulars 

Harper’s WEEKLY notes the opinion of the World 
that Governor Hugues has been repudiated by the Re- 
publicans of New York and asks if he would listen to 
overtures from the Democrats. It would be like the 
fool Democrats to make overtures, whether he listened 
or not. We have better men than HucHEs—the trouble 
is that we don’t follow them.—Jacksonville Times- 
Union. 


Who, among the fool Democrats, are they ? 


A Brutal Attack 

We fear that we shall have to cancel our sub- 
seription for the Sun if it doesn’t stop nagging 
Brother Roosrvett. Jt is all well enough for 
brethren to make neat little jokes at the expense 
of one another, but there are bounds whose over- 
stepping serves only to bring reproach upon a noble 
profession and to discount the very spirit of up- 
lift. Surely nobody has a keener appreciation of 
that solid fact than Dr. MircHett, and yet the 
minute Brother Larran’s unchiding back is turn- 
ed he takes pen in hand and with unbecoming 
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glee adduces evidences of what he calls the “ in- 
sincerity,” “immorality,” and goodness knows 
what all of the only Contributing -Editor we 
have. Take, for example, the leading editorial 
now confronting us shamefully and outrageously 
entitled “ The Yellowing Outlook.” There is noth- 
ing in it; that is to say, nothing of any conse- 
quence; only two quotations—one from Brother 
Roosevetr’s latest editorial recording a “ firm 
conviction ” that Japanese immigration ought not 
to be permitted, and the other from Former-Presi- 
dent Roosevert’s thrilling message demanding that 
Congress forthwith enact a bill. “specifically pro- 
viding for the naturalization of Japanese who come 
here.” True, a certain inconsistency is thereby 
made manifest, but what of it? Must an editor 
charged with grave responsibilities necessarily 
agree with a President-who has a corking time? 
We should hope not, for reasons of our own. And 
there is no possible exeuse for holding Editor 
Rooskve.tt responsible for the sayings of Presi- 
dent RoosEvELT. One of the chief duties of a true 


journalist is to detect the errors in purpose and | 


judgment of public men and sadly but firmly 
fetch them to the notice of a discriminating pub- 
lic. That Brother Roosrvett should have begun 
with himself is a fact greatly to his credit, em- 
phasizing again and yet again his possession of 
that splendid moral courage to which our attention 
has been directed at rare intervals in the not dis- 
tant past. Such an act merits acclaim, not de- 
rision. And it is wholly unworthy of a truly good 
man, such as we believe Dr. Mirciue.i to be, in 
Brother Larran’s absence, to say “sic, Dr. 
Masit,” when the Contributing Editor writes 
“admiration and respect zs.” Admiration and re- 
spect are synonymous terms in a broad sense, and 
since it is only in a bread sense that an ex-Presi- 
dent could or should be expected to write or even 
think, they is, naturally and properly and, we 
suppose we might add under the circumstances, 
righteously. Carping of this sort by a smart paper 
like the Sun is most unbecoming and irritates us 
excessively. Please, Dr. Mircneuy, if you cannot 
be as good as some of us, be as much better as you 
ean, and do destroy utterly the pen that traced that 
damnable allusion to “the Rev. Dr. Lyman As- 
BoTT’s deteriorating print.” We simply can’t stand 
it and, what is more, we won’t much longer. 


A Query 

How does it happen that, whenever a new Col- 
lector takes charge of the business of this port, 
he finds that corruption is rampant and that his 
stern duty is to eliminate innumerable abuses? 


. Were not Secretary Lors and Collector Fow er 


members of the same impeccable administration ? 


Mr. Jerome 

Mr. Jerome at the dinner lately given to him by 
the Grand Jurors complained of the newspapers, 
because through them “ we are ruled by demagogic 
opinions.” Marse Henry Warrerson gives him 
a column and a half of Fatherly Advice on that 
subject in the Courier Journal, the gist of which 
is not to mind the newspapers, because, though 
they are useful to give the news, nobody minds 
what they say. In practice Mr. Jerome has acted 
faithfully on that advice. Mr. Warrerson tells 
him that in a municipal campaign in New York 
he can reach as many voters as the newspapers 
can. Very likely. It would be very interesting to 
watch Mr. Jerome run his kind of a Marathon for 
some office or other, with the World and the 
Hearst papers against him and the Evening Post 
insisting that he was not in condition. At the 
dinner given him on May 7th he seemed in ex- 
cellent condition, and made a first-rate speech. He 
apologized for having hoped to accomplish the im- 
possible and for having disappointed the over- 
sanguine and the over-eager. But there are very 
many voters in New York whom he has not dis- 
appointed, and there would be lots more after he 
had talked for a couple of weeks. The only opin- 
ion that is worth anything about Mr. Jrrome’s 
discharge of the duties of his present office is the 
opinion of competent lawyers who know when 
wrongdoing is criminal and indictable, and when 
it is not. With great unanimity the ablest law- 
yers endorse both his doings and his omissions. 
The charges formally brought against him were 
dismissed by Mr. Hanp and Governor Huaues, 
both competent men. The charges informally and 
vociferously brought against him by the World 
and the Hearst papers cannot be dismissed, be- 
cause they cannot be judged by competent exam- 
iners. They impose upon the inexpert, and doubt- 
less will continue to do so, unless sometime Mr. 
JEROME overhauls them himself before the big 
court of public opinion. 
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Kind Words 

Apropos of our suggestion that Rochester seem- 
ed unduly sensitive respecting the State prison 
project, Brother Ricuarv of the Evening Times 
rises to remark that if we are “ willing to asso- 
ciate with felons” we will be “welcome.” For 
this gracious tender we return cordial thanks. 


Who Were the Men Higher Up? 

There has been a general snicker at the indict- 
ment of the Seven Wicked Weighers of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, and the grave as- 
surance of the company’s officers that the men had 
all been discharged from the company’s service 
as soon as their malfeasances were discovered. 
They had to be discharged, of course, and of course 
it is right that they should be indicted; but as our 
neighbor, the Wall Street Journal, points out, the 
officers of the company that employed them “ can- 
not, as men of ordinary common sense, suppose 
that the world will believe that a small band of 
subordinate employees. receiving salaries of not 
more than thirty dollars a week each at the out- 
side, would, among themselves, organize a plot 
to put upward of two millions of the public’s 
money into the pockets of the American Sugar 
Refining Company out of sheer altruism.” No, 
that would be absurd. These indicted weighers 
and checkers were as much sinned against as sin- 
ning. No other conjecture is tenable than that 
they were employed for many years, and paid, to 
cheat. We agree with the Wall Street Journal, 
above quoted, that public opinion will not (and 
should not) be satisfied with the punishment of 
a few weighers or customs officers, and that “the 
responsibility of handing over the real criminals 
rests with those directors who sat upon the board 
of the American Sugar Retining Company through 
the past ten years.” They are, the Journal says, 
President W. B. Tuomas, Vice-President ARTHUR 
Donner, Joun E. Parsons, J. Mayer, C. H. Senrr. 
They have a disagreeable job ahead of them, but 
we presume that, with the help of the proseeuting 
officer of the government, it will eventually be 
performed. 


Republicans Ready to Reciprocate 

Governor HuGiHES owes both his elections to Demo- 
cratie voters who were unable to support the ticket 
and platform that CoNnNEerRs and MurpHy manufac- 
tured—The World. 


Democrats who, from time to time during the 
last fifteen years, have voted the Republican ticket, 
State or national, have done a profound service 
to the country. It was reciprocated, last election, 
by Republicans who voted the Democratic State 
ticket in various States. It is becoming evident 
that if the Democrats could only be got together 
under a competent shepherd on the tariff question, 
it would be reciprocated still further and with 
emphasis by Western Republicans who are ready 
to revolt against the pretences, exactions, and in- 
iquities of high protection. 


Mississippi at Fault 

Wouldn’t you think this came from our neigh- 
bor the Evening Post? 

In view of the execrable taste displayed by Missis- 
sippi when it had Jrerrerson Davis’s portrait en- 
graved upon the silver service designed for presenta- 
tion to the battleship Mississippi, we can hardly blame 
Representative Hottinacswortu, of Ohio, when he de- 
nounces the performance. 


Mais non; it is from a Southern paper, and one 
of the best, by the way, in the South—the Char- 
lotte (North Carolina) Observer. Since we have 
been lately accused of too much friendliness to 
the South, we feel all the freer to agree. The 
Observer points out that custom practically pre- 
scribes the State coat of arms as the proper orna- 
mentation for such a gift. But no authority of 
custom is needed to supply reprobation for so 
plain an offence against good taste. No matter 
what one’s opinions may be, it is bad taste to ob- 
trude them upon others, who may not relish them; 
and a gift should be so chosen as to give pleasure 
to those who receive it, not to gratify the givers 
at the cost of embarrassment to the recipients. 
In plainest American, Mississippi has made a 
pretty bad break. 


Mr. Straus Has Experience 

Our fellow townsman, Oscar S. Srravs, lately 
Secretary of Commerce, will have the advantage 
of a previous experience in the post of Minister 
to Turkey to which President Tarr has appointed 
him. Twice before he has been our Minister to 
Constantinople, from 1887 to 1889, and from 1898 
to 1901. If there are any old ropes left there he 
knows them, and will learn the new ones. Mis- 
sion interests are the ones that worry our people 
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most, aud Mr. Straus understands them and is 
a good hand to safeguard them. Dr. CrEEGAN, 
of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, is quoted as saying of him: 

This is indeed a providential appointment at this 
time. Mr. Srraus was an excellent representative 
when he was in Turkey before, and he is in close 
touch with the condition of affairs there. We have 
always found him most helpful to our work in the 
missions in that country, and hail his return to 
Turkey with unqualified joy. 

Mr. Straus being a Jew, it is very interesting 
that his appointment should be so heartily wel- 
comed by the friends of the Christian mission- 
aries in Turkey. “ Missionaries in that land of 
terror,” says the Evening Post, “always speak of 
the haleyon days of Straus as the older army 
officers still talk of the golden days when Car. 
Scuurz was Secretary of the Interior and our 
Indians were receiving decent treatment.” Doubt- 
less it is the aptitudes that come of an Oriental 
derivation that qualify Mr. Srraus to succeed in 
negotiations with Oriental rulers. 


The New Crop of Atrocities 

The stories of Armenian massacres which our 
newspapers have printed have been doubly dis- 
tressful because there has seemed to be so little 
that we can do. Pity impels the horrified to help 
in some way, but Asia Minor is a long ways off, 
and the machinery that would naturally be put in 
motion to check the wholesale murders there has, 
for the time being, been out of gear. The fact 
that the Turkish government has changed hands 
since they began has complicated matters badly. 
There has been no one to prod. Sultan AspuL, who 
might at least have been stimulated by threats, 
lost his place and power, and the Parliamentary 
government has been too busy attending to him 
to reach out an arm to Adana. At last it seems 
to have done it. A military commission repre- 


senting the government at Constantinople, left . 


there on May &th, expecting to reach Adana on 
May 13th. The head of it, Kenan Pasha, will 
have six thousand reliable troops with which to 
restore order. It is always hard to determine, in 
these murderous clashes between Armenians and 
Turks, where politics leave off and religion begins. 
The theory has been expounded that the wily 
Armenians contumaciously arrange to be massa- 
ered by Turks in order to provoke foreign in- 
terference in the interest of their emancipation 
from Turkish control. If that had been the plan 
it would seem to have been seriously overdone. 
The papers have had reports that twenty-five thou- 
sand people have been killed, which surely would 
be an enormous amount of bait to use in setting 
a trap for Turkey. The Young Turks have shown 
themselves to be vigorous executioners in Con- 
stantinople, and it may be that presently they will 
start a wholesale punishment of murderers in 
Adana; but that will not restore the dead, nor 
save the starving survivors. There seems to have 
been something closely approaching an extermina- 
tion of male Armenians in the entire province of 
Adana, leaving (they tell us) about twenty-five 
thousand women and children homeless and with- 
out the means to live. Evidently the accounting 
for so vast a crime as this must be a very serious 
matter. That the murderers are Moslems and the 
dead are nominally Christians adds to the gravity 
of the complication. After all, race problems and 
feuds in Eastern Europe and Asia Minor are worse 
than ours. Adana makes Kentucky seem like a 
dove-cote. 


Is He Cured? 

We, the undersigned, believing in the innocence of 
CHARLES W. Morse of any intent to defraud the Bank 
of North America or to deceive the government offi- 


cials, are willing to become responsible upon his bail 


bond for the sum of $5,000 each without indemnity. 

The papers give thirty-five of the names signed 
to the petition above quoted, and they are all 
names of solvent and responsible persons. Won- 
derful is Morse! It seems very wasteful to im- 
prison him. But what it is really important to 
know about him is whether he is cured. If he was 
innocent in doing the things he did and did not, 
and does not know that they were wrong, there 
is no reason why he should not do the like again; 
but if he has seen new light and is cured, a long 
course of compulsory institutional treatment will 
only harm him. Punishment for the sake of 
retribution is little worth. Life is too short to 
spare time for much of it. Punishment that 
restrains, teaches, and cures is the only kind that 
is worth time and trouble. 


Mexican Opinion as to Castro F 
Our neighbor the Mexican Herald, in a forcible 
discourse on the action of the United States in 
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using its influence to prevent Castro from land- 
ing in the West Indies, tinds that somewhat ir- 
regular proceeding to be “part of an active con- 
tinental policy of which the aim is to assure 
the blessings of peace and good government to 
peoples of this continent who have suffered from 


chronie oppression and misrule.” 
point out: 


It proceeds to 


The interest which the United States is manifesting 
in the affairs of Central America is part of the same 
policy. The Central-American dictators will do weil 
to ponder on the sad fate of Cipriano Castro, who, 
only a few months ago, was as absolute as they, who 
fondly imagined that he could defy the world, but 
now is -a wanderer, unceremoniously packed hither 
and thither, regardless of his paroxysms of rage. . 
The United States now realizes that it has a mandate 
from civilization to check misrule, and to give its 
support to law and order and administrative morality, 
in the more backward states of this hemisphere. 


We shall leave it to somebody else to say that our 
Mexican contemporary is mistaken, and to some 
other authority still to say that Uncle Sam ought 
not to meddle. Maybe he shouldn’t, but it is 
much more satisfactory to read of Senor Castro 
viewing the NapoLron relics in Paris than it 
would have been to read of him raising hob in 
Caracas. The Mexican paper detects nothing 
hostile to Venezuelan independence in our gov- 
ernment’s dexterities, which it finds to have been 
actuated “primarily by genuine solicitude for 
the welfare of the Venezuelan people,” though 
useful “subsidiarily, no doubt,” in safeguarding 
the arrangements concluded with the Gomez gov- 
ernment for the settlement of long-standing 
American claims. 


Funny ! 

What a queer freak it was for the New York 
Legislature to pass a bill giving a pension of six 
dollars a month to Civil War veterans who en- 
listed from New York State, provided they lived 
in New York for a year preceding the enactment 
of the law! It has been pointed out that the 
powers the States neglect to use they are apt to 
lose to the Federal government. Perhaps that 
was why the New York Legislature concluded 
to try to exercise its pensioning power. But why 
attempt to cultivate at this late day a power that 
Congress has already exercised so long and to such 
great excess? The annual pension bill is $153,000,- 
000. New York has 81,167 pensioners on the list. 
If they all come in for a State pension, as doubt- 
less they would in the end, it would mean an ex- 
penditure of $6,000,000 a year. By its contribu-, 
tion to the national pension fund the State fulfils 
its duty to its Civil War veterans. An extra State 


_pension for them has no basis in reason or in 


right. There is no sense in it whatever. 


Seed-time and Harvest 

In no other city of the world have children as little 
regard for law and order as in this city of New York. 
They stand as close as they dare to a motor, fling 
their hats under its wheels, dash in front of it, and 
dare death in a hundred ways.—Letter to the Sun. 


And those that are not run over seem to grow 
up to be chanffeurs. 


Revolutionary News from Paris 
A number of responsible newspapers have print- 
ed this despatch: 


Paris, Vay 7th.—Frenchmen, who regard King Ep- 
WARD as the best dressed man in Europe, have been 
interested in noticing, since his Majesty has been in 
Paris incognito, that he wears his trousers creased 
down the side, instead of down the front. 


It is disturbing news, and improbable, yet not 
impossible. The King was incognito and possibly 
the side creases were meant for a disguise. If it 
is to be a new fashion there will be interesting 
results when it is applied te the “white ducks” 
of summer which sometimes get starched. But 
anything that can divert the British mind from 
war seares and Dreadnoughts will be welcome. 
Germany’s mind needs diverting almost as much, 
and we hope the King may wear his new bags to 
Berlin. 


A Good Beginning 


This sign appears in a London shop window: 
OME GRONE UNE 6 A POT 


It refers to home-grown honey and its price, 
and is said to mark the initial effort of our own 
Simplified Spelling Board, under the personal di- 
rection of Professor Branper Matrruews, to in- 
oculate the Britishers with the virus of the new 
orthography. Gud luk, ol! 





The French Academy 


Tiere is always a certain difficulty in making a 
just estimate of any foreign institution or of seeing 
the national characteristics of an alien people with 
exactitude. There appeared in the Revue Bleue, some 
half-dozen years ago, a story of American life, entitled 
Wiss Flirt, which was an amusing but very exasper- 
ating example of the possibility of seeing certain ex- 
ternal characteristics with an approach to truth and 
yet drawing wholly false conclusions. Among other 
things that Miss Flirt did was to play on a grand 
piano in church and sing operatic music. It is un- 
doubtedly true that we have florid and operatic music 
in many churches, sung often by young ladies of 
manners free enough to shock a French writer, and of 
slangy modes of ‘speech, though hardly the slang with 
which the French writer in question credited his 
heroine; but the grand piano outraged probabilities. 

It is something the same sort of exasperation that 
French scholars show in reading Mr. BRANDER MaT- 
THEWsS’ recent article in MJunsey’s, on the French 
Academy. The article in question, written @ propos of 
the fact that an unusually important series of elec- 
tions was at hand, since six vacancies were shortly 
to be filled, is not of a nature to be taken very 
seriously. since it is quite evidently the most element- 
ary statement of facts, suited to a very wide and pre- 
occupied public, and its main charm consists in its 
dozen or so handsome portraits of handsome French 
authors. We cannot imagine that Mr. MatrHews 
thought he was giving very weighty or very important 
information about the French Academy when he quoted 
ARNOLD'S brief account of its inception and its in- 
gathering under the omnipotent wings of RICHELIEU. 
This, as the French scholar rightly remarks, may be 
found more fully and correctly stated in the Grand 
Larousse, the second-rate encyciopedia consulted: by 
grocers and yellow newspapers in France. But Mr. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS’ audience will not consult the 
Grand Larousse, and doubtless the very banal and 
scanty information offered them will quite satisfy 
their mental yearnings. It might, perhaps, have in- 
terested them more to know that LA MESNARDIERE, a 
friend of RicuELtev’s, declared that the great Cardinal 
had projected a vet greater institution, a grand Euro- 
pean college of art, science, and literature, where the 
chief authors of Europe should be gathered together 
in one central home of dignity, security, and honor. 
He accomplished a high court of letters for his own 
nation, at any rate, and it is no slight achievement to 
have maintained a high tone in French letters through 
two and a half centuries. 

Also. Mr. Martriuews, if he was bent, on being 
thorough in his elementary instructions, should have 
mentioned, in making his list of the great who 
missed being members of the Academy, that writers 
are supposed to apply themselves for the honor of 
admission, and several in the list he gives—Mo- 
LIERE, DESCARTES, PascaL, DiperRot, BEAUMARCHAIS, 
STENDHAL, DAUpET, MAUPASSANT—did not apply. 
Further, some were asked and refused to consider 
candidacy; this is the case with Rousseau (see 
his Confessions), of BERANGER (as his later biogra- 
phers state), of Mavreassant (whom Mr. Marrurws 
calls too young for the honor). Descartes never lived 
in France after he began to write: and as to STENDHAL, 
although he was a thinker. he wrote like a schoolboy 
to the end of his days. The reason for MOLIERE’S 
exclusion is an adequate one: he was an actor, and 
this profession at that date was not considered re- 
spectable; but why did Mr. Marrurews say this was 
“probably ” the reason? And again, why does Mr. 
MAatTTuews speak of the bust of Moviere, which holds 
the place of honor hack of the President’s chair, as 
heing in “one of the halls’? Surely there is only one, 
and the famous inscription below the bust which every 
school child knows, 

“His glory nothing lacks, but ours lacks him,” 
is under the “soaring dome” in the “ sumptuous 
amphitheatre ” which the professor of dramatic litera- 
ture describes, later on, quite as if it were a different 
place. And is not the statement, “there does not 
happen to be at the present time any conspicuous 
man of letters who is excluded,” a little too cutting? 
Among novelists one might make claims for Rop, 
ESTAUNIE or ROLLAND, LANSON, among critics; 
REGNIER and Arcarpd among poets, and BERNSTEIN, 
BATAILLE, MirBEav, glories of the French stage. The 
statement about the little aristocratic clique, and the 
“ cabotins ” is doubtless a concession of the Chevalier 
of the Légion d’Honneur to the feminine clientéle of 
Munsey’s Magazine. 

Perhaps the thought which is brought uppermost by 
Mr. Branver Marruews’ instructive article is the 
pre-eminent service of an Academy in suppressing just 
such banal and flimsy work as this essay represents. 
No member of the French Academy would be guilty 
of it. For an Academy does demand dignity of its 
members. In the essay of ArNotp, from which Mr. 
MATTHEWS quotes. the English author laments that his 
nation lacks the open and clear mind, the quick and 
flexible intelligence. This is a charge that cannot 
with equal justice be brought against Americans, but 
the destructive forees in our life are the total lack 
of standards of dignity and taste, the prevailing 
impression that one thing is just as good as another 
and if it pays—a good deal better. Submission to 
authority, respect for scholarship, serious literary 
standards, are unknown among us. What we lack 
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utterly is a “force of educated opinion, checking and 
rebuking those who fall below those standards or who 
set them at naught.” 

Educated opinion, of course, exists here, as every- 
where, in a few scattered individuals; it is the glory 
of France to have given it a “centre and a rallying- 
point,” and a force which it could not otherwise 
have. The special service which this very popular 
little piece about the French Academy in JMunsey’s 
might serve would be to turn readers back to that 
excellent and still pertinent essay of Mr. ARNOLD’s, 
which is quoted only in its tritest and most common- 
place sentences, and to bring back to our inattentive, 
hurried, and harried minds its final warning: ‘“ Every 
one amongst us with any turn for literature will do 
well to remember to what shortcomings and excesses, 
which such an academy tends to correct, we are liable; 
and the more liable, of course, for not having it. He 
will do well constantly to try himself in respect of 
these, steadily to widen his culture, severely to check 
in himself the provincial spirit.” 


Correspondence 
SOME PROBLEMS OF WASTE 


Canyon, TEXAS. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your issue of April 24th you do yourself 
proud and set the Brothers a good example by dissent- 
ing emphatically from the teaching of a recent article 
in the WEEKLY by F. W. Hewes. I beg leave to state 
briefly two reasons for rejecting his doctrine of the 
beneficence of waste. (1) When the rich man squan- 
ders his wealth in extravagant expenditure he de- 
stroys what might, by a wise parsimony, have been 
made to perpetuate itself as capital through genera- 
tion after generation, giving employment to labor, and 
supplying the wants of multitudes. Does the world 
need this capital? Beyond a doubt. Has society a 
just claim upon the surplus wealth of the individual, 
no matter how honestly acquired, after the reasonable 
satisfaction of his own wants? Here again the an- 
swer must be ves. What, then, is the crime of him 
who squanders even his own in needless extravagance? 
He robs the poor, not only of his own generation, but 
of generations yet unborn. Does the fact that statute 
law is powerless to punish this crime mitigate its 
enormity? Not at all. Shall we let it go unpun- 
ished, then, or wink at its defence in a Journal of 
Civilization? No. There is a court in which it may, 
like other destructive humbugs and delusions, be in- 
dicted and condemned. 

(2) The example set by the spendthrift is corrupt- 
ing, demoralizing, and pernicious in the extreme. 
Waste begets waste, extravagance breeds its like, and 
crime is the prolific mother of crime, in this world of 
men in whom the ape is so strong that he seems at 
times to dominate the man. Millions of dollars are 
squandered by the poor in the mad competition that 
drives them to rival or outshine their richer neighbors. 

The defence of waste by the press is aggravated in 
the present crisis by the fact that the elimination of 
waste has become a world problem with which the 
nations are now struggling in hopeless confusion—the 
waste of war, protection, adequate navies as a 
guaranty of peace, the propagandism of dogma by a 
jug-handle discussion that shirks the burden of proof, 
and sets aside all law in violating the law that the 
accused shall not be condemned without a hearing. 
As an illustration of what that method of discussion 
is capable of doing with men of dull, commonplace, un- 
trained, and incoherent minds, when they attempt to 
carry it into practical affairs, I point to the amazing 
exhibition now going on at Washington, where the 
litigant upon whom law imposes the onus probandi 
monopolizes the discussion, and the party entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt gets no hearing at all. 

While you are cleaning house I venture to call your 
attention to some other jobs needing attention. Sweep 
out and east as rubbish to the void the cartoon in 
your issue of April 10th. “An Old Fable Revised.” 
The tariff goose never laid a golden egg. I must bor- 
row from Christian theology a name fit for the egg 
that goose lays, and call it hellanddamnation. 

One of the most discouraging exhibitions of human 
incompetency of recent times is the general abuse of 
Patten as a public enemy. In this unreasonable de- 
nunciation the secular press, as a rule, seems to have 
conspired with the entire body of the clergy to in- 
flame the passions of the mob and provoke lawless 
violence. That Patten and his defender, Ogden Ar- 
mour, could not venture on the street without armed 
guards to protect them from the fury of the mob 
seems to me a national shame. I hold a brief for 
Patten. Such men are public benefactors. I am_ not 
defending their motives. They. buy and sell wheat 
to enrich themselves; but whether they wish it or not 
they serve the public. There is no excuse any longer 
for holding them responsible for the high price of 
wheat. The remark of Secretary Wilson, quoted 
in the Weekty of April 24th. is sufficient reason for 
his retirement. Ignorance is inexcusable when knowl- 
edge is at hand, and eriminal when it incites the mob 
to deeds of violence. It is open to men who know 
nothing to say nothing. But how does the speculator 
in wheat benefit the consumers of bread? In pursu- 
ance of his undoubted right to buy all the wheat 
offered if he can, and withhold it from consumption, 
he (or rather the searecity which gives him his oppor- 
tunity) cheeks the enormous waste that marks the 
consumption of bread in ordinary times. The pressure 
of demand upon supply is lightened. and the price 
goes down in spite of the speculator. The economy 
forced upon the poor by the higher price is the true 
cause of their relief: but Patten helps by saving a 
portion from the general waste, and putting it on the 
market when it is needed. If he makes a profit for 
himself that is his right. 

One more suggestion: the quarrel that keeps Uncle 
Sam from getting his shirt, and exposes him naked 
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to the derision of the world, is not a fight between 
Democratic and Republican washerwomen. The. old 
hag labelled ** Democratic Party ” no longer cuts any 
figure; she is defunct. The wrangling at Washington 
that makes a fool of Uncle Sam is an internecine war- 
fare among the “ tariff hogs,” each rooting with all 
his might to get his fore feet in the trough and 
keep the rest out. To get his shirt and cover his in- 
tellectual and moral nakedness, Uncle Sam must abolish 
the tariff trough and inaugurate free trade, and no- 
body at Washington is talking free trade. That car- 


toon needs reconstruction. While the old woman ° 


sleeps in her new-made grave she cannot fight Senator 
Aldrich, the absolute monarch, who will himself alone 
shape the tariff that will make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer for an indefinite time to come. If the 
fathers could see the exhibition of national incom- 
petency now going on at Washington, they would turn 
over in their graves and groan. When they saddled 
upon us the incubus of protection they did not foresee 
that a system bearing so innocent a name would be 
the destruction of government by discussion. But 
everybody sees now that the organization of falsehood 
into laws and institutions could have no other outcome. 
Questions that cannot be settled by the “ square deal” 
of national discussion because the problems are in- 
soluble by human wisdom, must be got out of the way 
by hook or by crook, because the country will not 
brook the interminable delay of discussion to which 
no end is in sight. Hence we tolerate the despotism 
of Aldrich as a choice of evils. Nevertheless, it re- 
mains true that the breakdown of government by dis- 
cussion means either anarchy or despotism. 
I an, sir, 
A. F. HAMILTON. 

What is “needless extravagance”? Who shall fix 
the point where expenditure begins to be needless? 
Don’t let impatience with waste drive you to a dismal 
and pernicious utilitarianism. 

Free trade is not under discussion in our polities 
aut present. There is no reason why anybody at Wash- 
ington should talk it. 

Events will take care of Patten. Before determin- 
ing whether he is a publie benefactor or a_ public 
enemy it would be well to know precisely what he has 
done. We guess he is neither.—EbpITor. 


LETTERS ON EAST-AFRICAN HMUNTING 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, April 24, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As I sailed for England before my letters on 
Hunting in British East Africa appeared in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, I was unable to give them as careful proof- 
reading as I should have done otherwise. May I, 
therefore, explain that in most cases the titles of the 
pictures as printed were not supplied by me, and they 
sometimes convey an erroneous idea. 

For example, the black-maned lion pictured in the 
WEEKLY of April 3d as killed by me was wounded by 
me, but killed by others. In the case of the other lion 
with a similar caption I was assisted in the killing by 
others, as the text shows. 

A picture of a wart-hog is labelled, “small but 
dangerous.” The wart-hog is not dangerous, nor par- 
ticularly small. 

Another picture is entitled, “ Masai guides in an 
attitude of diffidence.” They are simply in an atti- 
tude customary when resting. 

‘ Elsewhere, in the text, there is reference to a 
rhinoceros killed at eight yards. This should have 
been eighty vards. 

These corrections may seem relatively unimportant, 
Lut as a matter of fact they are important to me, since 
my inability to see all proofs allowed certain errors 
to creep in which have the effect of an exaggeration 
that I have particularly desired to avoid. 

I am, sir, 
JOHN JAY WHITE, JR.’ 


“THE MARATHON CRAZE.” 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Has not Mr. William Hemmingway allowed 
his enthusiasm to override his good judgment in the 
article you publish on May Ist, entitled “ How Canada 
Started the Marathon Craze”? A careful examina- 
tion of the records confirms my personal recollection 
that the first Marathon race in America was run in 
1896, which was also the year of the revival of the 
classic run as a feature of the renewal of the Olympic 
ames at Athens. 

If ordinary long-distance walking and running were 
the beginning of the present Marathon craze, should 
we not ascribe it to the ‘cross-country runs that Eng- 
lishmen have competed in for generations? Or should 
not credit be given to our own Father Bill Curtis, 
who often led his Fresh-Air Club on ’eross-country 
jaunts of thirty miles or more? As far back as 1882 
we had long-distance races in America, and records 
made then are still standing. I pretty nearly ran my 
head off in three-hour races against Golden, Saunders, 
Gassman, and others ’way back in the 80’s. 

As a matter of fact, the present Marathon craze on 
this continent began when the American people read 
of the way little Johnny Hayes was treated when he 
won the Marathon event in the Olympic games at 
London last vear. Hayes and Dorando Pietri were 
matched in another race in New York City, and the 
people, aroused by the previous contest between these 
runners, flocked to see them, and, presto! the boom 
had begun. 

Perhaps I am wrong: if so, I would like to find it 
out; but I do not think that the word Marathon has 
any connection with the walks and runs they were 
taking in the early 90’s. If you show me any report 
in which some of the walks and runs are termed Mara- 
thon Races, then I will apologize for all I have said 
and never do it again. Maybe my records are all 
wrong. As a matter of fact, nearly all the distance 
records were made thirty vears ago. It is tlie same 


in England. T am. sir, 
JAMES E. SULLIVAN. 
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By Edward G. Lowry 
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NY Pa) man who was coming, one winter 

Qs morning, down the long flight of 
stone steps leading from the upper 
to the fower town. The steps were 
¢ covered with ice. The man slipped, 
and started bumping down the long 
flight, on his back, feet foremost, 
. with incredible velocity. Just as he 
began to gain speed he struck an old lady who was 
carefully picking her way downward, She fell plump 
upon the unfortunate man and held her seat through 
his dizzying flight until he stopped with a bump at the 
end of the long journey. He-was bruised and his cloth- 
ing was almost stripped from him. The woman re- 
tained her seat, holding on with frantic grasp and 
breathing heavily. “Madam,” said the man _ with 
grave politeness, “ you'll have to get off here. I don’t 
go any farther.” 

That’s the way we feel here in Washington in 
the first days of the Taft administration. It is diffi- 
cult to realize that the noise and excitement is all 
over. Statesmen bringing olive branches to the White 
House and the brooding peace of the anterooms are 
spectacles to which Washington must become accus- 
tomed. Any one desiring to paint a great symbolic 
picture to be entitled ‘‘ Peace” would do Well to visit 
Court Square in Montgomery, Alabama, on an 
August day at noon. The scene there presented would 
be the very apotheosis of peace and_ tranquillity. 
Washington ears grown’ accustomed to turmoil and 
din are beginning to wonder whether the White House 
is to become a rival silence centre. 

A day’s vagrant impressions of scenes about the 
White House under the present benign rule, contrasted 
with the days before the Associate Editor entered 
journalism, if minutely related would make a curious 
hodge-podge and be full of unexpected revelations. 
Much is lost because of the lack of a detached view- 
point. An incident or two will suffice to illustrate. 
The anteroom to the President’s offices is always an 
entertaining place, especially during the morning 
hours when the “ hand-shakers ” call, in tow of their 
Senator or Representative. They come, of course, from 
all over the United States and demonstrate visibly, 
and afresh and continually, that, though God made 
man in his own image, “he hath sought out many 
inventions.” 

On a fair and spring-like morning there came boring 
into the press of the outer office the tall, willowy 
form of Vice-President Fairbanks. Capping his lengthy 
structure, instead of the conventional silk, was a 
light gray, soft hat, of the sort described by the haber- 
dashers as “ nobby,” and of the jaunty style worn by 
the young men pictured in the spring clothing ad- 
vertisements. Divers youthful promoters of publicity, 
whose appointed task it is to glean such information 
as they may from callers at the White House, were 
alert to perceive this incongruity of headgear and 
frock-coat, and with a boldness to which the ties of 
personal friendship entitled them cheerfully twitted 
the reserved Vice-President on the taste he had 
shown, inquiring where he had got that hat. 

Mr. Fairbanks made due and proper retort in the 
same light spirit and passed on into the President’s 
inner office, The curious thing is that no one noticed 
anything unusual in the incident until a solemn _per- 
son commented to his neighbor: “The republic still 
endures. We remain a democracy, pure and undefiled, 
end plutoeratie sway is indefinitely postponed. So 
long as the second highest officer in our government 
ean be ‘ joshed’ in the White House about the sort 
of a hat he wears, by a bunch of kid reporters, the 
country is safe, and the dictum of the Declaration of 
Independence that all men in this country are free 
and equal has the force of the living law.” 

Pugilists, college presidents, professional wrestlers, 
Greek scholars, baseball teams, big-game hunters, so- 
ciologists, press agents, authors, actors, Rough Riders, 
bad men, and gun-fighters from the West, wolf- 
catchers, photographers, guides, bear-hunters, artists, 
labor leaders—bit what’s the use making out the 
whole long diversified list. Representatives of all 
the “ gainful occupations,” as the census tables neatly 
phrase it, called upon President Roosevelt. It was a 
wonderful stream, and it furnished entertainment and 
gossip not only to Washington, but to the whole 
country. Washington correspondents counted the day 
lost that brought from the White House no “ color 
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“You will have to wait until I have had my luncheon” 


story” of some new Roosevelt performance. It was 
gay und interesting while it lasted, and there was no 
intermission while Mr. Roosevelt was in .Washington. 

Peace has followed war. The days are sparkling 
and full of gold, and the White House grounds, 
though not so locally charted, may suffice for those 
who seek the Isles of the Blest. The purple grackle 
walks across the lawn. He is no mere hopper. He 
strides in a lordly way, and his attire is Tyrian 
purple. His vocal cord is a rusty hinge, and though 
overworked, the rust clings. With his mate, who 
shares his rule, but not his purple, the grackle is 
staking a claim in the Norway pine, and there within 
a month the young grackles will be clamorous. There 
is a robin on the lawn, a robin in motley. He is 
partly albino, and because of his oddity is shunned 
by his kind. The flicker is yarruping from the cotton- 
wood. He is full of the spring and noisy as a whole 
congress of blackbirds, though his note is not mere 
noise, for he has on occasion some sense of tune. 

The policy of the Taft administration is to let the 
purple grackle, the albino robin, and the yarruping 
licker each work out its separate destiny in its own 
way. This is one of the points of divergence between 
the Roosevelt and the Taft policies. If Mr. Taft 
knows anything about robins or flickers or grackles or 
crows or field-mice, his most friendly and intimate 
biographers have not found it out. His attitude 
toward the wild life in the White House grounds is 
precisely that of Peter Bell toward a “ primrose by a 
river’s brim.” 

One early spring day two years ago a chance wan- 
derer through the White House grounds came unex- 
pectedly upon Mr. Roosevelt. Standing under the 





He was studying the blossoms of a peach 


spreading branches of a Japanese magnolia, hatless, 
and. without the usual Secret Service attendance, he 
was studying the blossoms of a big flowering peach, 
and seeking what communion with nature the big 
front yard of his residence afforded. Curious passers- 
by stared in at him through the iron pickets of the 
fence, but did not stop, for the Washington people 
accord but passing notice to the great who dwell 
among them. “I heard the call of the wild. This is 
the time when I can’t stay in the house,” was the 
President’s greeting to the other man on the lawn 
who came upon him. 

Mr. Roosevelt was always trying to interest Mr. 
Taft in the birds and beasts of the fields. One day 
Mr. Taft came into the 
White House offices and 
found Mr. Roosevelt 
talking with an ornith- 
ologist. Mr. Taft want- 
ed to talk about his 
beloved Philippine tariff 
bill, but Mr. Roosevelt 
wouldn’t have it. “Sit 
down, Will, and we will 
talk about something 
more interesting; we'll 
tell you something about 
birds.” 

“T don’t believe you 
can interest me in nat- 
ural history,” replied 
Mr. Taft with a laugh, 
“and I don’t want you 
to send me any more 
such books as you sent 
me the other day. I 
read it because you 
asked me to, and _ it 
took me nearly all night. 
What do I care about 
dog-wolves, and whether 





The game laws of the district have been extended 


they help she wolves in procuring food for their young. 
I don’t think I ever saw a wolf, and, certainly, | am 
not interested in their domestic affairs.” 

There has come into being in the past seven years 
a well-defined body of men known to the country at 
large as “ friends of Roosevelt.” They have no other 
quality of distinction. Many of them are in the gov 
ernment service; some of them are not. An eager 
curiosity exists in Washington, and the town is wait- 
ing with some impatience to see whether there will 
come into existence a special class of “ friends of Taft.” 
Even now alert intellects, unburdened with more im- 
portant tasks, are seeking to create a “ golf cabinet ” 
for Mr. Taft. Washington believes in precedence, and 
the present effort, of course, is to match the Roose- 
velt “tennis cabinet,” now dissolved into its com- 
ponent parts. It is a futile task to begin so early in 
the Taft administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been President more than four 
years before he acquired his “ tennis cabinet.” Even 
then it was not his own invention, but that of a Wash- 
ington correspondent who evolved the name to give 
point to an article about the President’s playmates. 
Mr. Roosevelt seized upon the coriception with avidity, 
and it was accepted by all of Washington. Every 
President attracts a little cluster of confidential friends 
and advisers who live and have their temporary im- 
portance in the shadow of his office. These changing 
groups were always known as “ kitchen cabinets ” until 
the last two or three years. Mr. Roosevelt had a 
“kitehen cabinet” until the more select “ tennis 
cabinet ” was evolved and its membership defined. 

There are no White House “ regulars” yet to take 
the place of “Jimmy” Garfield, Gifford Pinchot, 
Jonathan Bourne of “ second elective term,” and the 
others. Maybe there will be no successors to them. 
Amused persons with a passion for collecting statis- 
ties of the unimportant used to keep count of the 
number of times Mr. Garfield and Mr. Pinchot came 
daily to the White House. It used to be darkly whis- 
pered that Garfield slept on a cot under the cabinet 
table, whence he would spring gayly in the early 
morning, so as to be the first to greet the President 
as each new day began. This suspicion was proved to 
be baseless. 

Gifford Pinchot must have seen Theodore Roosevelt 
shaved a thousand times. The shaving hour was the 
interval between the departure of the last of the fore- 
noon callers and the time set for luncheon in the 
White House. Mr. Roosevelt was shaved by a special 
accountant in the little reception-room between his 
private office and Mr. Loeb’s office. He always reserved 
one or two of his cronies to give them special audience 
while he was under the barber’s hands. This is an- 
other White House custom that has been abolished by 
Mr. Taft. His shaving is not a semi-public function, 
but is concluded before he makes his appearance for 
the day. 

The first three days Mr. Taft spent in the White 
House were entirely consumed in shaking hands with 
inauguration visitors who had been unable to get 
away from Washington because of the storm. They 
overran the executive offices, coming in delegations of 
hundréds. Mr. Taft was finally forced to go to the 
East Room of the White House proper to receive his 
visitors. He shook hands with more than 12,000 people 
before the rush ended and the normal erush began. 
When, after four cr five days, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives began to get a chance to “talk business ” 
with the new Executive they found that manners had 
changed in the White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt had excellent terminal facilities. 
When he was working at top speed visitors used to 
pass through his office like dry leaves before a gale. 
They found their business transacted and themselves on 
the way out almost before they realized they were in 
Mr. Roosevelt's presence. One man.coming out said, 
“T felt like I'd been caught in a strong draught.” 
Mr. Taft gets through with his visitors, for the most 
part, quickly, but he lacks his predecessor’s skill. 
Congressmen who came to President Roosevelt usually 
went away with a quick “ Yes” or “No” to their 
petitions. Mr. Taft doesn’t do business that way. 
Among the new President’s first Congressional callers 
was a delegation to protest against the closing of two 
Southern navy-yards. They began their protest. 


















































“ But, gentlemen,” Mr. Taft interrupted, “that is 
Navy Department business. I have selected a Secre- 
tary of the Navy to take charge of all that sort of 
thing. You must go and see him.” 

This revolutionary proceeding was talked about for 
all of two days in the corridors and cloak-rooms of 
the Capitol. The members of Congress seemed to have 
forgotten that the heads of the executive departments 
were vested with control in their jurisdiction. The 
greater part of Mr. Taft’s time since he has become 
President has been taken up by applicants and_ as- 
pirants for posts in the diplomatic service. Few States 
have not provided at least one citizen who has not 
come to Washington to tell Mr. Taft confidentially, 
“Tf it hadn’t been for me you never would have got 
the delegates’ from our State. You ask Hitchcock, 
and he'll tell you what I did for you,” and then gently 
intimate that a mission or an embassy to some Euro- 
pean country with a salubrious climate would be 
acceptable as a reward. If all the ambassadors, all the 
ministers. all the secretaries of embassies and lega- 
tions, and all the consular officers resigned in a body 
to-day, there are enough applications on file at the 
White House to fill all their places and still leave a 
waiting list. 

One of the early callers on President Taft among 
the Congressmen was a Representative from one of the 
Northwestern States. He saw the President and told 
iis story. Mr. Taft heard him, but made no definite 
decision or reply. The Congressman came out pleased 
and happy. “ Taft is a great man,” he said. ‘ He 
will listen to you—part of the time. That is a great 
attribute in a President.” This was one of the men 
who didn’t like Mr. Roosevelt’s intuitive methods of 
disposing of business. 

In these early days of the Taft administration that 
part of Washington which for one reason or another 
keeps close watch on the relations between the White 
flouse and the individual members of the two Houses 
of Congress, has amused itself by keeping tabs on the 
number of Senators who are finding their way to the 
executive offices again after an absence of seven years. 
Locally they are designated as “the pathfinders.” In 
the beginning, at least, all of the Senators and all of 
the Representatives feel free to call upon the Presi- 
dent when they have business to transact or favors to 
ask. This lacked much of being true in the closing 
months of the Roosevelt: administration. 

The number of Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives who have resumed relations with the White 
{louse has been particularly noticeable. Senator 
sailey, of Texas, who has not visited the office or 
residence of the Chief Magistrate, either on business 
or socially for many years was among President Taft’s 
first callers. “I have come to pay my tribute and 
respects to a most agreeable personality,” he said to 
amazed persons in the outer office. Other Congress- 
men less well known, who represent districts in South- 
ern States, have also visited the White House to estab- 
lish cordial relations with the new Executive. The 
Southern members in Congress are firmly persuaded 
that in Mr. Taft their section of the country has a 





Representatives of all the “ gainful occupations’ 


sympathetic friend. They did not take much stock in 
Mr. Roosevelt's frequent and warm protestation of 
friendship for the South. Nor did they believe in 
his sympathy for certain marked and inherent South- 
ern feelings—call them “ prejudices ” if you will. 

No feature of the Taft administration will prove 
more interesting to many observers than the progress 
and development of the President’s relations with the 
Southern Representatives in the two branches of Con- 
yress, Sentiment is a large factor in Southern social 
und political life. and in the relations between indi- 
viduals. One of the secrets of Mr. Taft’s success in 
his dealings with the Cubans, the Panamanians, and 
the Filipinos has been their discovery that he was 
sympatico. Granted this quality, half the battle was 
won. To a lesser extent, but just as surely, this quality 
is appreciated in the Southern States. 

Mr. Taft doesn’t eat any lunch. There is no need 
going into details to account for his abstinence. What 
a logician might call his “ undistributed middle ” has 
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been sufficiently caricatured and photographed. In- 
stead of joining his family at luncheon in the White 
House dining-room, Mr. Taft marks the beginning of 
each afternoon by eat- 
ing an apple. This 
practice violates  an- 
other Roosevelt prece- 
dent, and has given cur- 
rency to a new stock 
expression in Washing- 
ton. In the Roosevelt 
days the White House 
luncheon was a feature 
of the daily life here at 
the capital. Mr. Roose- 
velt used to assemble 
curious companies of 
assorted types at his 
midday meal.  Inter- 
esting visitors to these 
shores were certain to 
turn up sooner or later 
in Washington to lunch 
with the President. If 
a man wrote a book or 
a magazine article 
which interested — the 
President, or affirmed 
through the newspapers 
that he had seen a flock 
of passenger pigeons, 
or discovered a new 
sub-species of  field- 
mouse, or had done 
anything to bring him- 
self into contemporary 
notice, the chances were 
five to one that he 
would receive a_ tele- 
gram in these terms: 
“Can you lunch with the President at the White 
Touse on next Thursday?’ The man whose company 
was desired might be in Chicago or Denver or El Paso, 
Lut he always came. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt left his office and went to 
luncheon he was shaved. People used to say: “I 
saw the President during the shaving hour,” or, “ The 
President has given me an appointment for the shaving 
hour.” The new phrase is, “ The President has asked 
me to come in to-day while he is eating his apple,” or, 
“T am to see the President just before he eats his 
apple.” One man who went in to see Mr. Taft the 
other day had not heard of the President’s absent- 
treatment luncheon. The visitor came to the execu- 
tive offices on one of the most crowded days since the 
inauguration. He waited from eleven o’clock in the 
morning until a quarter past one o’clock before he was 
admitted to Mr. Taft’s office. He was tired. The 
President said: ““I am very glad to see you. I am 
glad you have come in, but you will have to wait until 
1 have had my luncheon.” The poor man groaned 
aloud. “ How long will that be?” he asked, resignedly. 
Mr. Taft did not reply. 
Instead he walked over 
to a corner of the room, 
poured a glass half’ full 
of spring water, and 
picked up a. slice of 
lemon from a saucer. He 
drank the water slowly 
and munched the lemon. 
Then he came over to his 
desk and = sat down. 
“Now I am through,” he 
said, “ what do you want 
to tell me?” 

Mr. Taft’s day begins 
at seven o’clock, when he 
rises. He breaks his fast 
at eight o’clock, and by 
nine he is in his office. 
Until ten o’clock he goes 
over with Secretary Car- 
penter his important 


ments for the day. He 
signs some letters that 
, have been written the 

day before. Promptly 

at ten o’clock President 

Taft begins to receive 
Senators and Representatives, and visitors who come 
by appointment. They crowd the Cabinet-room and 
the inadequate little reception-room adjoining _ it. 
They take up all of the President’s time until 1.30 
o'clock. When that hour arrives, whether there is a 
waiting list or not, Mr. Taft stops the flow and— 
eats his apple. 

The afternoon is spent with Cabinet offieers or others 
who have been sent for to diseuss affairs of state. 
Broadly speaking, Mr. Taft’s day is divided into two 
parts. The forenoon is given over to those who want 
to see the President. The afternoon is reserved for 
those whom the President desires to see. If Mr. Taft 
is intending to take a ride he leaves his offices at five 
o’elock in the afternoon. Otherwise he remains con- 
tinuously at his desk from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until seven o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. Roosevelt took horseback rides in the afternoon 
for the exercise it afforded him and to keep his weight 
down. Mr. Taft occasionally takes horseback rides in 


mail and the appoint- - 


the afternoon for the exercise it affords him and to 
reduce his weight. There the resemblance ends. The 
difference between Mr. Roosevelt’s rides and Mr. Taft’s 





The spectacle may be called impressive 


rides is the difference between the grand entry of the 
Rough Riders of all nations in a Buffalo Bill show and 
the stately ceremonial procession or a rajah in a 
howdah on the back of a two-hundred-year-old elephant. 


The identity of the dastardly scoundrel who floated - 


the rumor that Mr. Taft’s horse had been fitted with 
a reinforced concrete back has not been disclosed. The 
story is not true. 

Mr. Roosevelt used to have his riding-horse sent out 
to Rock Creek Park. He would drive out to the end 
of the asphalt and begin his ride there. He jumped 
hurdles, forded creeks, and sought out unused bridle 
paths. Mr. Taft has his horse brought to the back 
door of the White House. There he mounts, rides out 
of the White House lot by a rear gate, and trots gently 
away along the river front or around the ellipse that 
lies between the White House grounds and the Wash- 
ington monument. There is nothing spectacular 
about Mr. Taft on horseback, but the spectacle may 
well be called impressive. 

Take it all and all, Washington is mighty happy 
in these opening days of the Taft administration. 
The game laws of the District have been extended to 
protect the dove of peace. There is now no “ open 
season ” during which the poor bird may be harried. 
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He shook hands with more than 12,000 people 


The political mood of the national capital is as 
serene and soothing as that of the man who sits down 
alone in the dusk of the day to breathe softly into a 
flute the strains of “The Maiden’s Prayer.” All is 
quiet along the Potomac. 
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WHY PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH ANY 


MORE—SOME INTERESTING REASONS GIVEN 


« 


HE churches of New York City de- 
ES vote thousands of dollars annually 
to the cause of foreign missions, to 
the establishment of schools in dis- 

T tant China and India, and to the 
.* support there of American teachers 
who sacrifice all home ties in order 
to further the advance of the gospel 
‘among those peoples who have yet 
to know its influence. 
the men and women at the front deserve only the 
highest commendation for the task they have under- 
taken; yet how many of us who remain behind realize 
the actual state of affairs that confronts us at our 
very door? ‘“ But this is New York,” you declare, 
‘the metropolis of the United States and one of the 
most progressive communities in the world, whose 
citizens include every nationality and whose churches 
comprise all denominations.” Granted that such as- 
sertions are moderately accurate, it is nevertheless a 
fact that New York presents one of the world’s most 
fertile fields for missionary enterprise. 

The problem that must be solved here is how to 
persuade the people to go to church. The places of 
assemblage are conveniently located; practicaily every 
one understands the significance of these edifices, and 
some one of the numerous methods of worship; their 
open doors extend a welcome each Sunday; yet only 
a small percentage of the city’s population attend a 
service. This question of church attendance, and es- 
pecially of church affiliation, is deeply concerning New 
York’s pastors. 

An important fact to be taken into account is that 
one of the evils indigenous to a great city is the in- 
dividual’s freedom from criticism, and from that 
wholesome restraint caused by regard for the good 
opinions of others. In the small town or village every 
one knows what every one else is doing, and if Smith 
misses church twice in succession the neighbors begin 
to talk. But when Smith takes up his residence in 
the city this is altogether different. Few know 
whether or not he makes a practice of omitting 
church from his Sunday schedule, and his mode of 
life is considered of no importance to any one save 
himself. 

The Rev. Dr. John Lyon Caughey, pastor of the 
. Harlem Presbyterian Church of New York City, re- 
cently preached on the subject, “‘ Why People Do Not 
Go to Church.” He spoke of the splendid work being 
accomplished by the “ Federation of Churches and 
Christian Organizations” in loeating the churchless 
families in Greater New York and in referring them 
to the proper ministers, who could then follow up the 
detailed information thus acquired and greatly in- 
crease their congregations. Dr. Caughey illustrated 
his sermon by telling of the experiences of several of 
the canvassers while interviewing different families. 

“Some people do not attend church,” he remarked, 
“because they are not kindly received and warmly 
welcomed; because they are not made to feel that 
they are wanted in the church; because they do not 
find the cordial, friendly, home-like atmosphere which 
they have a right to expect in the Christian church. 

“One person was found in the canvass who said 
that she did not want to be spoken to when she came 
to church, and one of the reasons she did not attend 
was because people generally bothered her with their 
unwelcome greetings. She would be glad to come if 
the people would only let her alone. 

“Tt is strange, according to the stories that are 
usually told, that this woman has not found a church 
where the people would let her alone. I fear that 
she has not been very persistent in her search. Gen- 
erally the complaint against the church is the other 
way, and very often with good reason. 

“T once heard a member of one of the great churches 
ef this city state that for several Sundays a poorly 
dressed stranger had seated himself in the pew of 
some of his neighbors in the church, and that with 
their very evident exhibition of annoyance and dis- 
pleasure they had finally sueceeded in freezing him 
out; and now, she said, he had moved over into her 
pew and she supposed it would be necessary for her 
to go through the same process. 

“Well, that poor man was more persistent than 
most of them would be if he ever entered that church 
again. Who could blame that man for never darken- 
ing the doors of a church which called itself a Chris- 
tian church after such uneharitable, unkind, and un- 
Christian treatment?” 

Organized in 1895 and ineorporated in 1901, the 
constitution of the Church Federation declares that 
its object “is to organize and assist the churches 
and Christian organizations in New York City for co- 
operative work on behalf of the spiritual, physical, 
educational, economic, and social interests of its fam- 
ily life; and to represent the Christian sentiment of 
the city in regard to moral issues.” Its discoveries 
have been amazing, and the assistance which its tabu- 
lated data have furnished to pastors in conducting a 
systematic neighborhood visitation cannot be over- 
estimated. One of the officers of the Federation has 
very aptly compared its duties in regard to the 
churehes to that of a clearing-house with its daily 
settlements of the banks’ balances. “Until the in- 
stitution of a clearing-house was established the 
exchange of checks and drafts was a most confusing 
operation, and caused much friction between the va- 
tious banking-houses before their accounts were finally 














It is truly a noble work, and . 


By Walter H. F. Grau 


adjusted. Previous to the establishment of a church 
clearing-house these religious units were in much the 
same quandary as the banks, though they did not 
suffer so acutely. The books of each bank had to 
balance within a certain length of time, but if a 
particular church knew of more churchless families 
than it could possibly visit it:seldom imparted that 
knowledge to another pastorate in order that the 
latter might share in the missionary work; and so, 
very often, the information was put to no use. 

A Protestant parish system similar, in many re- 
spects, to the parish system of the Roman Catholic 
Church was the aim of the founders of the Federation. 
The aim was that all Christian institutions in Greater 
New York should be drawn into closer sympathy with 
one another, and that a greater co-operative society 
be formed, with the expected result that the com- 
munity at large would be benefited by a united en- 
deavor to promote church-going. 

The details for taking a canvass in the city are 
accurately mapped out in advance, and a single Fed- 
eration district is covered at a time. Before begin- 
ning the work in any section a conference of the 
pastors interested in the association is held, in order 
that the plans may be freely discussed and the neces- 
sary subscriptions made to defray the incidental ex- 
penses of a first canvass. These meetings are valu- 
able, incidentally, as a means of promoting friend- 
ships between the various clergymen, who otherwise, 
in many instances. would probably remain total 
strangers, though residing within a few blocks of one 
another. 

The actual house-to-house canvass is conducted by 
w trained corps of workers employed by the Federa- 
tion. They fill out printed forms which require the 
name, nationality, number of children, with their 
ages, any church preference, and, in tenement sections, 
the housing conditions. Two records are made in every 
instance, one of which remains permanently at the 
office of the Federation for tabulation and further 
reference, while the other is transmitted to the par- 
ticular church which, according to the data given 
on the blank, appears to have the best right to the 
family in question. The canvass is not carried on 
at random throughout a district, but one by one each 
block is carefully inspected, and the records at the 
Federation offices are kept up to date as nearly as 
possible. The total number of families; those of 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Hebrew denomina- 
tions; the number with and without a church home; 
and those claiming no denominational preference—are 
all accurately listed. 

As an example, take the thirty-first Federation 
district of Manhattan, which is bounded by 110th 


and 134th streets and Park and Eighth avenues. The 
canvass in this district is now being taken and 


fifty-seven blocks, with a population of 56,600 per- 
sons, have. been covered. The result may be tabulated 
as follows: 


With Without 

Church Church 

Familics Home Home 

PROGUCREMNG 5.8 ois ce seen eees 4,046 2,765 - 1,281 
Roman Catholic. « i......065. 2,387 2,099 288 
MORES os a. 5 haa a dooce: 6,138 1,197 4,941 
PRC OUNOES. ov tise vp cases kee 67 31 36 
RUMMMEN oot oc ba heer eee 12,638 6,092 6,546 


A simple calculation will show that of the Hebrew 
families no less than $0.4 per cent. are churchless; 
31.6 per cent. of the Protestants are without a fixed 
place of worship; 12 per cent. of the Roman Catholics 
claim no chureh home: and 53.7 per cent. of “all 
others” are members of no church. In the face of 
such figures, the appearance of the Federation of 
Churches with her legion of workers should be wel- 
comed, for the task is a great one. 

The first work of the Federation’s “ clearing- 
house” was in 1895, and during the next ten years 
thirty thousand households without a church home 
were visited and tabulated, while each was designated 
for the oversight of a particular pastor. When it is 
considered that in this period the Federation was 
in its infancy and had not reached the machine-like 
efficiency of to-day, its accomplishments are remark- 
able. After the initial canvass of a district, each 
church which assumes “a co-operative parish” is 
supplied by the association with a directory describ- 
ing the population in that section. When the pastor 
makes his visits, he notes all changes of residence 
that have occurred since these data were compiled and 
returns such corrections to the Federation offices for 
incorporation in the next directory. By this means 
a church can intelligently adapt its campaign to allow 
for all changes that are. constantly occurring in the 
neighborhood. 

Not only are hundreds of families reclaimed and 
firmly established in churches through the agency of 
the Federation, but many public improvements owe 
their origin to the same source. Locations especially 
suitable for public libraries, baths, parks, model tene- 
ments, and similar institutions have been pointed out, 
and the: advice has been followed in many instances 
by the civic authorities with gratifying results. Near- 
ly thirty of these institutions have now been estab- 
lished at an aggregate cost of more than three million 
dollars. 
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The effect of this wide-spread revival of religious 
zeal in the search for converts may not be evident 
to the casual observer, but the propaganda is destined 
to become a great power for good in New York City. 
Overlapping and rivalry in promoting the growth of 
congregations will no longer disturb the churches in 
any one section, for the preference in the matter of 
ereeds of every new family in the neighborhood will 
be known, and only ministers of their own faith will 
seek them as recruits for their fold. The capacities 
of our churches will, it is confidently hoped, be taxed 
to overflowing and non-attendance at a religious edi- 
fice on the Sabbath should become the exception. 
But this, of course, is looking rather far ahead. 

* Chureh-going is, in a very great degree, a matter 
of habit. If the habit of going to chureh has been 
formed, we can easily overcome almost any hindrance 
that may arise; but if we are out of the habit of 
going, it is the easiest thing in the world toe find 
some excuse, which satisfies our slumbering conscience 
for each Sunday as it arrives.” This is the opinion 
of the Rev. Dr. Caughey, and few people éan deny the 
truth of his statement of the situation. He admits, 
however, that there are a few valid exeuses for non- 
chureh going, and he cites several of these. 

“There are many,” he says, “who are unable to 
go to church because of physical infirmities. It has 
been quite astonishing to learn how many of those who 
are reported as having no church connection are con- 
fined to their homes, or to some institution, on account 
of sickness, or age, or some other infirmity.” Cases of 
this kind should always be reported to a clergyman 
in the vicinity, and the invalids may be admitted into 
full church fellowship and have the communion ad- 
ministered at home. In many of the charitable in- 
stitutions for the infirm religious services are regu- 
larly held, and thus no real obstacles are presented in 
that direction to obstruct the spread of the gospel. 
At one “Old People’s Home” there are several hun- 
dred inmates who listen to a minister every Sunday. 

Frequently one meets people who boast that they 
are not church members, that they never attend a 
service, yet consider themselves fully as worthy of 
salvation as any one else, and feel not the slighest 


twinge of conscience. Dr. Caughey tells of an in- 
stance: 
“One man said to me the other evening that, al- 


though he never went to chureh, he thought he was 
just as good as any one who did; and he was willing 
to take his chances in this world and in the next with 
those who are professing Christians. Now I would 
not be willing to say that all the saints are within 
the church and all of the scoundrels are on the out- 
side. Such a sweeping statement could hardly be 
substantiated. Sometimes there are, unfortunately, 
hypocrites in the church and sometimes, fortunately, 


there are real Christians outside of the chureh. But 
these people on the outside or the inside of the 
chureh, who are so self-satisfied as to see no room 


for improvement in their lives and no need for the 
helpful influence of the sanctuary are, I believe, simply 
deluded in their self-satisfaction and altogether de- 
ceived in their estimate of themselves. Such persons 
need to hear the exhortation of the Apostle Paul: 
‘Let no man think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think; but so to think, as to think soberly.’ ” 

Dr. Caughey quotes an interesting letter from an 
intelligent laboring man of New York City, wherein is 
set forth that common and typical plea of the need of 
rest and recreation on the Sabbath day instead of 
going to a chureh. Undoubtedly he voices the senti- 
ment of many other people who consider Sunday a 
holiday that occurs periodically, fifty-two times a 
year. This writer disclaims a belief in any particular 
theology or creed, and discusses the matter purely 
from the outsider’s standpoint. He begins by making 
the admission that, though previously having ad- 
vanced as an excuse for non-attendance the number of 
hypocrites in the chureh, this is not a valid reason. 
But he has found the true one, namely, that when 
Sunday comes he is too tired to arise in time for the 
service. ‘Why,’ he says, “we often sleep—my 
brothers and I—until eleven o’clock.” 

After a. late breakfast, if the weather is fine, he 
visits one of the parks in order to see the grass and 
trees and to breathe air untainted by the odors of the 


city. He wants, he says, to forget the dull routine of 
the previous six days. ‘ All the week I never set 


foot off the pavements. It is literally true. Down 
—rd Street, into the Subway, down Broadway and 
Liberty Street to work. Then back home by the same 
route. Six return trips a week» Always the same— 
work from morning until night. Dinner at seven. 
Bed at ten-thirty. Up at seven. No straying off the 
hard stone walks on the way home to see a neighbor’s 
new rose bush. Why, no. You couldn’t pry a hole 
into the solid walls that line the way from my home 
to my work.” 

There is certainly force in the arguments of this 
city dweller, and it is difficult to refrain from sym- 
pathizing with his view of the situation. There are 
many business men in Greater New York who consider 
their case to be practically the same as the one just 
mentioned, though they make far different use of 
their Sunday freedom. 

It is these various classes of people whom the 
Federation of Churches is striving to reach and influ- 
ence. Can their,arguments prevail? 




















































A Moralist Among French Dramatists 


By George Henry Payne , 


yt is not for Paris that Eugéne 
Brieux writes his plays, but for 
France; and therein he differs rad- 
§ ically from his distinguished con- 
M}) frares. The problems of his own 
country agitate and worry him, and 
)\) though the “ young critics” think 
VY) him middle-class for his ethical de- 
= votions, and speak contemptuously 

of his renewal of the spirit of Dumas fils, he has 
aroused many of the thinking people of France to 
reformatory ideas and emphasized the fact that their 
drama and fiction are not a great credit to the French 
people. And it is because there is always in his 
plays this strong local appeal that his dramas, clever, 
direct, and moving as they are, have not been seen 
in this country (at least in English) until Mr. 
Lawrence Irving made his recent interesting experi- 
ment of producing in New York Brieux’ The Incubus. 
But it is in his later play, La Francaise, that M. 
Grieux has undertaken a task that cannot help but 
interest the outsider, and that is a defence of the 
“morality ” of the Frenchwoman and an attack on 
what has come to be regarded as the specialty of 





the gongs sounded the departure of the ship, and the 
rain beat down on them both, the patriotic consul 
implored the equally patriotic dramatist to use his 
influence with the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in order that something might be done to prevent 
foreigners from getting the impression that French 
literature concerned itself with only one theme and 
that all French people were as those shown in mod- 
ern French books. 

Truly a pathetic picture. 

The poor man’s name is not given in M. Brieux’ 
account of the incident, but his humiliation at find- 
ing himself and his family regarded as characters out 
of a Paul de Kock novel or Feydeau farce can readily 
be understood. To no better person could the appeal 
have been made. For more than twenty years M. 
3rieux had been dealing with just such matters of 
national welfare. And whether or not he has called 
the attention of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the sad plea of the Bergen consul, he has done more 
for the cause in his own way by writing La Fran- 
caise, a play that, no matter what its influence may 
be, marks a turning-point in the French theatre. 

To understand the position that Brieux is taking 

















Eugene Brieux in his study 


the French dramatist. The adulterous complication 
in the theatre is at present the property of all drama- 
producing nations (including the Chinese), but 
“French novel” and “ French play” suggest at once 
to the popular mind a Gallic literary export as in- 
digenous and distinetive as Camembert cheese. 

To many it will hardly seem worth while to pro- 
test against an opinion held by people who know 
only in France a drama of adultery and a fiction of 
one idea amusingly described as realistic; but when 
so distinguished a dramatist as Brieux declares 
that the plays that are being turned out by some 
of his country’s most distinguished writers are caus- 
ing foreign nations to view France with contempt, 
the protest is deserving of consideration. 

Thirty vears ago a German critie of the French 
theatre hit the nail on the head when he said that 
the trouble was not so much with the morals of 
the French people as it was with the point of view 
of the writers, who, seeking ever the new, saw that 
the nation was interested in novel complications that 
might be described on the stage; “ theatre-goers can 
be interested in the love of a yvoung man for a mar- 
ried woman, while the love of a young man for a 
young girl is not thrilling.” 

Taking, then, the point of view of M. Brieux and 
other critics of the French stage, it is a curious 
anomaly that in the country where the drama_ is 
most successful artistically it is least representative. 
No country to-day compares well with France in the 
number of men of ability who are writing plays that 
are of decided literary merit, psychologically true, and 
—dramatic. But as pictures cf French life, as a 
representation of French morality, we are ably as- 
sured that these same interesting works are abso- 
lutely false. 

Two years ago M. Brieux was sailing from Bergen 
after a tour through Norway, when the French consul 
at that place, learning that the distinguished drama- 
tist was on board, rushed down to the dock and 
put out to the side of the vessel. And there, while 





it is necessary to recall that, after all, it is only 
for sixty years that the drama of adultery has been 
gaining ground under various names. The realistic 
drama, as it was called, of Dumas fils and Augier 
were really only a striking development in a move- 
ment that began with Pyat and Luchet, the leaders 
in what was called the social melodrama. 

In the very height of its glory the Dumas filial 
drama was attacked by those apostles of intellectual 
dilettantism who afterward became “les Jetines.” 
Henri Beeque was the new God and Les Corbeauxr 
the new Bible, and anathema was Dumas fils with all 
his wonderful drama, powerful in its passion and its 
humanity, if not always in its truth. 

Becque represented the “new idea,” and the new 
idea was cynical and pessimistic. ‘‘ The theory of 
relativity,” says Henry Berenger, in ‘La Jeunesse en 
France depuis 1870,’ “ killed in ‘les Jeunes’ all spon- 
taneous energy and brought about microscopic analy- 
sis of detail. The theory of determinism, suppressing 
all possibility of free and individual action, discour- 
aging and killing the joy of effort, led them to moral 
dilettantism.” Added to these philosophical currents 
the poetry of annihilation (Leconte de Lisle), of 
sin (Baudelaire), the conception of humanity as 
mediocre (Flaubert). and a caricature (Goncourt), 
extravagantly praised by the great artists of the time, 
resulted in making overwhelmingly selfish and_pessi- 
mistie a generation that was only too well prepared 
by the moral decadence of the Second Empire. 

Brieux began his career with the same younger 
men who in the drama undertook to free the theatre 
from the influence of Dumas fils. The centre and the 
inspiration of the “ Les Jeunes” in the drama was 
the famous Théatre Libre (inaugurated by M. An- 
toine in 1887), a playhouse avowedly devoted to 
the plays that sprang into being as a result of the 
success of Les Corbeaux and La Parisienne of Becque. 

But not even in the early works, Ménages dArt- 
istes and Blanchette, did Brieux display any of the 
current misanthropy. What he got from the Théitre 
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Antoine, or rather what he brought to it, was a 
trenchant realism. We feel that his plays are real, 
and we feel that he is struggling, no matter how 
blindly, upward. Merely as a citation of his courage, 
there is his play, Les Avaries. It was, several years 
ago, the sensation of Paris, and for many nights M. 
Antoine came in front of the curtain before the 
play began, and announced that the curtain would 
be “held” for several moments so that those who 
preferred ignorance to knowledge would have an op- 
portunity to leave the theatre. 

La Francaise opens with M. and Mme. Gontier 
at their villa in Trouville awaiting the arrival of 
their nephew Charles, who was born in America and 
is about to make his first visit to France. The young 
man’s father had returned to France many years 
before, leaving his son in charge of a friend, Bartlett, 
a ranch-owner in the West. Charles and his friend 
Bartlett arrive, both very American—from the French 
point of view. That to us these two characters are 
somewhat unreal is not a matter of great importance. 
To French people they are undoubtedly amusing and 
true, and when we consider that nations no longer 
go to war because they fail to see one another through 
the home spectacles, there is little cause for complaint 
in “ portraiture” that is simply an artistic distor- 
tion. And we who never see anything but gross 
varicatures of Frenchmen on our stage have hardly 
tlie right to protest. 

This ranch-owner speaks French most fluently, 
though he is obliged occasionally to ask. the assist- 
ance of Charles. In the West, he says, he has read 
many French novels, and in the two weeks he spends 
in Paris he is amazed to find that the impression 
that he had of the French people from reading their 
novels is borne out. When, therefore, in the third 
act Mme. Gontier, with French politeness, begs him 
to remain the guest of her husband “ for her sake,” he 
mistakes the import of the solicitation and makes 
very crude love to the lady. 

The American will rebel at the thought that a 
fellow countryman could be so stupid as Bartlett is 
in the scene that follows, but that is a minor matter, 


for we are bound to regard the * American ranch-, 


owner ” as representative of a class of foreigners as 
they appear to M. Brieux. 

Mme. Gontier with much good nature endeavors 
to point out to Bartlett that he is acting rather 
foolishly. He apologizes for having made a “ mis- 
take ””*—of course he knew there must be “ excep- 
tions.” Mme. Gontier demands an explanation of 
the word “ exceptions,’ and then occurs the chief 
seene of his play: 


Bartlett. “‘ Exceptions? Why not? Whom am I 
to believe, whom am I[ to regard as authorities? 
lor ten years [ have been reading your French 
novels; pictures, as [ understood them, of French 
morals. Not one was there in which a woman did 


‘ not deceive her husband. I arrive at Trouville, and 


eyerything there is must easy-going and _ irresponsi- 
ble. At Paris I go to the theatre, four nights run- 
ning to four different theatres, and yet I am hardly 
able to believe that I am not seeing the same. play. 
I am not entirely correct—the last one I saw was 
different from the others—the heroine did not have 
a lover—she had three. And the women that I have 
met in Paris—” 

Mme. Gontier, “ You must not judge Frenchwomen 
by our novels nor our plays, nor yet by the- Pa- 
risian ladies who have been so hospitable to you. 
And it is necessary that you should learn that, in 
spite of all that you have read, in spite of all that 
you have seen, you know nothing of either the litera- 
ture of the women of this country. ... Thank God 
that despite vilification there are honest women in 
France. They are those you do not see, the great 
majority, who live wrapped up in their husbands and 
their children and their homes—in those homes where 
you foreigners never penetrate. They are the women 
that you do not see on the boulevards, nor meet in 
promenades at concerts, nor in those centres of de- 
bauchery where you,’ the foreigners, are the best 
clients.” 


Bartlett’s reply to this is a mixture of French and 
English apologies. The curtain goes down with Bart- 
lett alone in the middle of the stage. uttering in 
his discomfiture a line that will appeal not only 
to Frenchmen but to all the pestered male visitors 
to Paris: 

“Si jamais je le retrouve, le jeune homme du 
Grand Hotel!’ : 

There is in the play a secondary and supplementary 
interest, for if Brieux has made one of his objec- 
ticnable characters an American, one of his most 
pleasing is of the same country. From the French 
point of view Charles is a typical American, and his 
outburst against the mercenary marriages in France 
wins him the plaudits of the best French people 
and the heart of a representative French girl of the 
intellectual class. The business interest in the play 
is one of the dramatie signs of the times, and is 
handled with Brieux’ acknowledged adroitness and 
ability. 

All the eritics have praised the play for its tension 
and dramatic quality; not all have seen the neces- 
sity of it, and a few have declared that Brieux’ is 
bourgeois. But they all agree with M. Paul Sonday, 
of L’Eclair, that it is a drama that Frenchmen would 
like to have played ‘frequently to those foreigners 
who have formed, or are about to form, an opinion of 
the home life of the French people. 









































EW YORK is building a poem out 
of stone. In granite and marble 
she is rearing up a temple, des- 
tined to stand unmatched in all 
§ this Western world. The epic of 
religious thought has been written, 
all the ages through, in stone. 
From the pagan ruins in tropic 
Honduras, past the pyramids of 
Egypt, and the Druid stones on Salisbury plain, to the 
shadow of the perfect Taj Mahal, the tale is funda- 
mentally the same—a tale of man’s effort to express 
to his God the ery of his worshipping being. 

It seems in a way almost incongruous to speak of 
the birth of this colossal pile. It might appear to 
the patient observer of its growth much more like 
the slow articulation of the granite bones of some pro- 
digious creature of the age of giant forms. Already 
some of its huge, gaunt members, that are uplifted 
searcely more than to a third of the height to which 
the dome shall at last achieve, rise stupendously above 
the objects near at hand and convey a most impres- 
sive sense of size. Indeed, all there is at the present 
time is a family of giant things, one day to be united 
in structure to become the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, in the city of New York. There are giant 
piers, colossal arches, tremendous 
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By Philip Verrill Mighels 


From nearly every nation 
the cathedral workmen come, 
hundreds to add their much 
or little to the pile and pass 
on their way to other labors. 
Foreigners and Americans, 
the men engaged upon the 
work have not only babbled 
in a score of languages, but 
day after day have bawled 
forth directions or questions 
or replies through mega- 
phones, made necessary to 
their use by the voice-losing 
size of the place. 

The scene about the site 
to-day is heterogeneous in 
the extreme. Beauty, con- 
fusion and débris, majesty, 
rubbish and order, clatter 
and creaking and dove-note 
all these and more are 
present all the week. Ex- 
cept for a few men needed 
on the ground, the builders 
are nearly all far up on the 
ever-rising piers or roofs, to 
which all material is hoist- 
ed. An endless-chain con- 
trivance, clanking _ inces- 
santly; lifts loaded hods far 
up through a labyrinth of 
scaffolding, past niches. 
glassless windows, and arch 
succeeding arch. A dust of 
labor sifts all day from the 
roofs through all the hollow 
choir. Splinters, blobs of 
mortar, and pieces of brick 
are constantly falling from 
above. Birds and the sun- 
shine enter all around, the 
sparrows to build their 
nests high up in the lofts, 
the light-beams to lay their 
shifting gold upon the in- 
completed work in patches 
that deepen the shadows. 
With all the inevitable lit- 
ter, noise, and signs of un- 
finish, the place is neverthe- 
less astonishingly splendid. 
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Poetic in a rough-hewn quality of strength 


Its vastness, its loftiness, the wonderful promise of its of sublimity and quickens the pulses of the soul. 
arches, pillars, and piers, its atmosphere of sanctity Looking out from the chancel, one is impressed with 
—some way all of it touches the awe-inspiring note the hugeness of the work. The stark piers seem 


almost the remnants of some 
rugged cliff that Nature herself 





foundations, and massed-up heaps 
of stone such as nature has em- 
ployed in building mountains. Al- 
ready the features are poetic— 
poetic in size, in a rough-hewn 
quality of strength, in their rugged 
relationship to natural cliffs, the 
temples that God has _ erected. 
They are rude, strong poems of 
the parenthood of toil; there is 
something elemental in_ their 
grandeur. : 

The scene all about is a large 
thing, done in masses. Thousands 
of tons of granite blocks are piled 
on all the site, and monster der- 
ricks rise on every hand. Aloft a 
ten-foot slab of stone swings so 
high in the air as to deny all 
sense of bulk. Out of a yawning 
excavation lift the piers that will 
some day shoulder up the dome— 
their granite slabs all interlocked 
like the rough-knuckled fingers of 
a Titan. Back of these piers, 
rudely floored, lofty and dim, is 
tie half-roofed choir of the struc- 
ture—such a motley of scaffold- 
ings, carved niches for saints, 
gigantic bareness of the skeleton, 
arches, open windows, sunlight, 
shadow, and dust as one may 
rarely behold. Far in the rear of 
this, again, stand the greatest 
plinths of granite ever quarried 
in the Western continent, eight 
massive pillars, six feet through, 
and towering up to support with 
their bulk the vaulted arch above 
the chancel. And back of these 
are the “ Chapels of the Tongues,” 
small churches in themselves, 
where the stranger may come to 
worship in the tongue he learned 
to love at the one real altar of 
altars, old or new—his  child- 
hood stand beside his mother’s 
knee. 

The only portions of the ca- 
thedral approximating comple- 
tion are some of these chapels at 








once constructed. They have 
grown, as it were, in geologic 
periods, sometimes rising twenty 
feet or more in one such “ age” 
of activity, only to halt and be 
weathered there for long, and 
then go onward as before. Old 
work and older, new work and 
newer, show stratifications very 
plainly. Massed about them 
everywhere are more of the slabs 
of bluish granite that will some- 
time, embedded in cement, con- 
tinue the upraise of the pile. 

All of this rough-hewn stone 
will disappear when the walls are 
completed within and without and 
softer, carven stone is laid in 
veneer upon their bulk. These 
quarry-freed slabs are the lowly 
burden-takers of it all, and when 
settled in place will occupy the 
same relation to the fully finished 
cathedral that the workmen who 
pile them up will occupy to those 
who will come there to worship. 

But few lay visitors are per- 

. mitted to climb the narrow path- 
way to the top of the portions 
now nearing completion. The 
artist and I, exploring all the 
work, ascended by a winding stair, 
then out over bridges made of 
bending planks, and up by ladders 
to the arch above an arch that 
eloses in the roof of the choir. 
We were face to face with gar- 
goyles when at last we emerged 
from the shaft. They thrust their 
heads aggressively forth, all of 
them scowling from a _ granite 
tower that overlooked the beauty 
of the world. Like anchored evils, 
harmless at last, they must needs 
fulfil the functions’ of mere orna- 
ments, since their terrors have 
long since departed. 

Below was a park, and beyond 
it, like a pavement, brown and 
flat, the mosaic of the city roofs 
stretched endlessly off to the 








the rear. They have already been 
places of tongues, as indeed have 
all the portions of the temple. 


northward. High up there in the 


A dust of labor sifts all day from the roofs blazing sun the choir-top swarmed 
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with busy workmen. With tiles, with reinforcing steel, 
and with buckets of cement they were closing in the 


roof. Far out upon a platform built of planks were 
other laborers, and beyond them were men on the piers. 
Up among the arches and cool little caves these 
workers had chosen seats for lunching. Their coats 


and dinner-pails, hung upon the walls, mutely attest 
the Jowly humanism of all things built to be divine. 

Where fifty or i hundred men—apprentices, villains, 
and fervor-driven monks—once toiled like animals 
bound to the yoke, to drag, to push, to heave a block 
of stone up some long, disheartening elevation of their 
walls, to-day there is scarcely need for a man to lift 
more than a brick with his hand. Where once a 
thousand swarmed upon the pile, like ants that know 
no thought but ceaseless zeal, to-day a hundred, plus 
the power of steam, perform more than double the 
labor. Where once each patient cutter of the stone 
wrought for weeks at a time to reduce to his needs 
the block that must fit in a column, to-day a machine, 
almost savage in its might, will plane off an inch at 
a cutting from a monolith ten feet or more in length. 

The picture of the mighty works achieved in the 
ages of the past, howsoever replete with romance, with 
color, and with sentiment, is harsh with strained 
muscles of men. Toiling black slaves upon the pyra- 
mids, aglisten with their sweat; toiling gaunt friars 
in cathedral shades, begrimed with the dust of the 
rock; toiling grim house-earls of the feudal lord, who 
would expiate his many crimes by building a temple 
to God—all these and a million more, long laid in 
their graves, were far less kin to the workman of to- 
day than they were to the engines he employs. There 
were many who gave their heart’s blood with their 
toil, particularly monks; there were many who worked 
for sordid gain: there were guilds of stone-cutters, 
masons, and seaffolders, with apprentices, journeymen, 
and masters. Their materials were brought laboriously 
to the temple sites, and laboriously were wedged to 
their places. It was all an exhaustive travail of 
body, mind, and spirit—but such travail has ever pro- 
dueed the world’s great masterpieces. And this work 
of to-day, before it shall be finished, will have cost 
human lives and labors heroie and effort that strains 
the very soul. In spite of the aids that modern man 
has conjured from steel and the brain of inventive 
genius, such a task as this will tax his utmost powers 
before it is sanctified at last. 

Always a pile so vast as this—eathedral, house of 
Mammon, or a Pharaoh’s tomb—is first of all a theatre 
of life. Upon its stages and its seaffoldings stalk 
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comedy and tragedy and hope 
and despair, with joy and pain 
and love and dreams, to round 
out the eyele of emotions in- 
separable from the beings who 
must toil to give it form. 
Some of these men are always 
singing at their work; some of 
them curse and call upon the 
name of God in savage moods 
of rage. Happiness and bitter- 
ness are laid side by side in 


the mortar that binds the 
stones together. The whole 
mystic story of life and its 


cares, its worries, its gladness, 
and its change, is builded into 


walls and piers to remain 
while the structure shall en- 
dure. 


Last spring, when the first 
brief, timid days of promise 
came sifting through the win- 


try weather, there was one 
little drama enacted on the 
high cathedral wall that was 
most appropriately set. A 
thin-faced, somewhat sad-eyed 
Italian working-man secured 


employment at laying bricks, 
after many long weeks of idle- 
ness, weeks of privation and 
want. But here at last was a 
labor that he loved, and _ his 
happiness was beyond measure. 

He toiled away in a blithe- 
someness of spirit that his 
pinched face daily belied. He 
hummed at his work, despite 


the chilling wind that still 
served the demons of winter. 
He asked for nothing more 





joyous than this labor and ex- 
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posure on the wall. It was too 
bright to last. His little boy 
at home fell desperately ill. 
He was in despair. He dared 
not remain away from the 
work so precious to them all, vet he hardly dared to 
leave his little boy. He was torn between his love 
and his need to toil. But the work he must do—there 
was no other way—no 
shield and no bulwark 











but the pay. More 
pale, more sunken 
about the eyes, he 


climbed the wall above 
the massive pile that 
man was erecting to 
God; and there, as a 
burst of sunlight 
streamed for one 
spring moment upon 
him, he took up his 
labor and the prayer 
that the structure itself 


inspired. 
He was working on a 
place of prayer—a 


great unfinished shrine 
to which the kindly 
eyes of Heaven must 
be turned—and why 
should not his prayers 
be heard, though the 
altar was not yet in its 
place? He prayed to 
the Virgin for his 
child. He prayed with 
the bricks, that some 
way to him became as 
the beads in a rosary. 
With every brick that 
he took and placed he 
uttered a fervid peti- 
tion in his heart. 

“Mother of God, he 
is so little! Let him 
live!” 

The brick went to its 
place in the mortar. 

“Mother of Mercies, 
let me keep my little 
Joe!” 

Another “ bead ” was 
laid with those that 
made.a_ chain of 
prayers. . 

“ Ah, Mother of Love, 
| lovg him so—and 
he’s o_ little—sweet 
Mothe? of Love—so 
little, so easy to save!” 

He labored prodigi- 
ously. He told off the 
bricks in a fever of 
haste that seemed to 
know no_ abatement. 
He worked there un- 
tiringly, performing in- 
credible labors, all the 
time eager with an- 
other brief prayer for 
each of the “beads” 
he bedded home. It 
lasted a week, this 
effort of his heart, with 
hand never flagging for 


a moment. The wall 
became a wall of prayer 
—a rosary of labor. 
There were thousands 


of his heart-appeals ce- 








Eight massive pillars, towering up to the vaulted arch 


mented in its bulk. 
Meantime at home 
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These constellations dotted out the crossing roads 


the child on its cot was hovering fairly on the brink 
of life and death. At the end of one bitter cold after- 
noon, while the father, benumbed and wan of face, 
was feverishly, fervently praying in the bricks, a young 
Italian teamster brought the news—little Joe had 
turned for the better at last, and would certainly live 
through the siege. 

He stood there trerabling, a “ bead” in his hand and 
another of his prayers upon his lips. Then he went 
down abruptly. A workman clutched him just in 
time to prevent him from falling from the platform. 

“T knew he was workin’ too hard,” he said. ‘“‘ You’d 
think he was paid by the thousand.” 


The work has been prosecuted fitfully for fifteen 
years, in all the varying seasons. During the storms 
and gales of the New York winters, however, the place 
is frequently abandoned. What a man-made Alps the 
huge affair becomes when the snows are flung upon it! 
Up to the very last storms of the year it was nearly 
all open to the heavens. When the frozen flakes from 
the clouds came down, the arches were crowned and 
the floors were blanketed with white. It sifted into 
niches cut to receive saints; it capped the pillars, in- 
vaded the chancel, drifted in ridges through the empty 
choir, and surpliced all the mighty piers. At times 
it hurtled on the rushing wind as if a host of angel 
forms trooped wraith-like through the gaping windows. 

On many a night of solitude the elements have held 
their service here, and all the hollow shell has dully 
reverberated with the roaring and full-throated choir- 
ing of the tempest, as anthem on anthem of the snow- 
ridden gale surged torrentially through the roofless 
arches. In some of these phases of the season’s change 
the gaunt old pile assumes wondrous aspects of beauty. 
There are times when a fog of the sea rolls in to en- 
shroud those massive, cliff-like forms with a majesty 
not to be imagined. They seem, in such a vagueness 
of the air, to take on even greater proportions. Like 
incense, drifting earthward from censers that nature 
is swaying, these mists wrap the structure in a mystery 
and calm that remove it from all the world about. 
The city that crowds so selfishly upon its congested 
squares, the scene of endless, unrelenting strife, with 
tenements of vice and, want; with palaces of plenty 
and of joy—this great seething caldron or pit of life, 
with its savagery, carelessness, tragedy, and mirth 
—all this for a time is shut away from sight, as if 
the place of God withdraws for a moment of peace and 
forgetfulness. 

One moonlight night, for pure sensation of the ‘thing, 
we climbed to the top, the artist and I. We ascended 
by a passageway of alternate silver and ink. Much 
of the climb was up a well of gloom, pierced rarely 
by a slot or opening, through which only faint sugges- 
tions of a half-lit world would come to modify the 
dark. From places of quivering insecurity, above the 
yawning hollows of the choir, on frail gray planks and 
platforms projected from the walls, we gazed on a 
moonlit world that stretched away to the uttermost 
edge of planet-crowded space. The city that seemed 
marvellously far below and the universe that appeared 
amazingly near were joined in a wonderful relation- 
ship of God-made stars and man-made stars that 
blended in the void. 

Behind us, below us, and about us was the velvety 
blackness of a chasm. Almost on a level with our 
faces, and strangely alive in the silvery glow, the 
gargoyles were guarding their keep. The streets of 
the ‘town were ablaze with a million lamps. These 
constellations dotted out the crossing roads and long- 
stretched avenues; they gleamed from the windows of 
the human homes; they blinked where the light breeze 
stirred a tree to shut them off and again reveal them. 
Sounds of the traffic, the grinding of life, the restless- 
ness and turmoi! of the city, floated upward to the 

(Continued on page 29.) 
































Tampico, Mexico, boasts a street railway with cars imported 
from New Orleans and drawn by horses hitched in tandem 

































The enormous gathering that witnessed the recent beatification of the Rapid transit in Egypt—the omnibus which furnishes a com- 
historic Joan of Arc before the High Altar in St. Peter’s, Rome mon means of locomotion for natives and tourists in Cairo 





























‘ Where the epicure may select his fish while it is still An English Joan of Arc. Miss Elsie Howie, accoutred in a 
alive—the trout tank at the Hotel Carleton in London complete suit of armor, riding in a London Suffragette procession 
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Mrs. Thomas Hastings tooling the Colony Club Coach, of New This unique monument in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, marks the grave of 
York City, up Lafayette Boulevard on the way to Inwood Henry Chadwick, the father of baseball. The corner-stones represent bases 
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MRS. CLARK WILLIAMS, OF NEW 


FROM A PORTRAIT BY S. MULLER URY 
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Over all ruled Takiguchi Tokutaro 









8QATSUDA YASUBE was running 
422 betto for Captain Schinzinger. The 
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captain represented a foreign firm 
that sold high explosives to the 
Imperial government: therefore he 
was great. He lived in a fine house 
in the Eviropean quarter of Tokio 
amid an army of servants, as every 
great man must. There was a squad 
cf these boys, aged from fifteen to fifty, who swept 
the honorable and pebbly driveway with big brooms 
made of twigs, and could not do any othér kind of 
work. Then there was the middle-aged boy who came 
to the front door’ whenever a caller pushed the elec- 
trie button, swung the door open majestically, and 
stood in silence, a very dignified statue swathed in 
silk and cotton, holding forth a silver tray for the 
visitor’s honorable card. There were also the boys 
who attended the furnaces, boys who did the honorable 
housework, boys who waited on the honorable table of 
the captain, besides those who cooked the meals, the 
runners of errands, and various other minor boys 
whose slight labors no Westerner may guess. Each 
of these attended strictly to his own duty, and could 
not be driven by Fate herself to do the work of any 
other. That is the unwritten law. 

Over all ruled Takiguchi Tokutaro, whom we should 
call a major-domo, but whose native style and title 
is Number One Boy. Of middle age, his clean-shaven 
face a bronze mask of dignity, with a curl of the lip 
that recalled the swaggering old daimios who cut 
down any that dared stand too near when they 
travelled along -the Tokaido, Takiguchi was a fine 
figure of a man. He was tall and of powerful build, 
too; and, although his habitual movement was slow 
and majestic, as became a person of his high position, 
he was still as agile as a youth and one to be dreaded 
in quarrel. It was his physical prowess as much as 
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A TRUE TALE OF 


The Courteous Avenger 






JAPAN OF TO-DAY 


By William Inglis 


his lofty office that gave him a habit of truculence 
toward his inferiors, a habit which they all resented 
in secret yet dared not resist openly by so much as 
the angry flutter of an eyelid. No foreigner dreamed 
of these savage eddies beneath the placid surface of 
the domestic stream, and miany a friend congratulated 
the captain upon the excellence of his smooth house- 
hold machinery. 

Matsuda Yasube was the only one of the domestic 
staff who failed to bow low and rub his knees with 
his palms and draw a long, hissing, deferential in- 
lalation whenever Takiguchi honored him by giving 
an order. Matusda was young and flippant, and came 
of a family that had been honorable for centuries. 
The ancient feudal idea that personal service is far 
nobler than any other employment still prevails in 
Japan. Matsuda was proud as any young Hieland 
laird, and the lofty airs of Takiguchi irritated him be- 
yond endurance. Besides, his own position as running 
betto made him an important personage, too. He 
often indulged in a light glance of disrespect at 
Takiguchi. A betto is a groom. The running betto 
perches in state beside the coachman on the box of 
his master’s carriage. Horses and carriages are still 
so infrequent in Japan that even in Tokio the services 
of the running betto are necessary to warn people 
on foot to get out of the way. With arms folded 
across his deep chest, the running betto emits from 
his squeezed throat as often as necessary, perhaps 
oftener, a long-drawn note of warning, a curious 
vibrant menace, full of affectation of importance. 

“ Ee-ee-ee-ee!” he cries, and wayfarers scramble 
aside to let the carriage pass. Or if the roadway be 
in the least crowded the betto, still shrilling his ery, 
leaps down from the box, runs ahead, and thrusts 
and hauls the people out of the way. It is no wonder 
Matsuda grew prouder day by day. Witness the con- 
duct of our own policemen and guards and platform 
men whose duty it is to hurl the defenceless citizens 
as far as they can throw him. 

One evening Matsuda squatted in the kitchen, hold- 
ing his blue wrists over the edge of the hibachi so 
that his whole body would thereby be warmed. He 
drew from his girdle a Japanese pipe—a long, thin 
reed with a tiny silver bowl at the end of it. Into 
this bowl he pushed a pinch of Japanese tobacco that 
looked like old brown corn-silk, lit it, and, after three 
or four puffs, knocked the glowing red dottel out on 
his palm. He refilled the pipe, lit the fresh tobacco 
from the dottel, and puffed away in comfort. As a 
matter of fact, the fine, clinging tobacco ash was next 
to his palm, and the red coal of tobacco lay harmless 
upon it. But all this was not clear to Katrina, a 
maid newly come from Berlin. Her big blue eyes 
stood out opened wide in amazement. 

* Ach, wunderschin!” she cried. 

Matsuda grunted in disdain of admiration from a 
mere foreigner; above all, a mere woman. Yet he 
did not fail to repeat his trick several times. 

Katrina, still wondering, found Takiguchi in the 
dining-room superintending the arrangement of the 
table for dinner and deferentially listening to Cap- 
tain Schinzinger’s directions about the wines. 

“Tell me, Number One Boy,” she said, “why is 
Matsuda Yasube able to hold a coal of red-hot tobacco 
in his bare hand and feel no pain?” 

“ Because he is coarse, brutal person,” replied Taki- 
guchi, bowing politely, but with just enough respect 
for a foreign female. At that moment Matsuda came 
swaggering through the dining-room. He fixed him- 
self at insolent ease in front of Takiguchi, his hands 
resting on his hips, and made a very small and mock- 
ing bow. 

“Honorable Number One,” he inquired in Japanese, 
“are you paying the high compliment of talking 
about me?” 

“Out of my way, beast!” Takiguchi growled con- 
temptuously, adding to the insult by uttering it in 
English. The two stood eye to eye for the space of 
perhaps two seconds; then young Matsuda, knowing 
very little English and unaware of the exact meaning 





“Ach, wunderschon!”’ she cried 


of Number One Boy’s words, slowly swaggered from 
the room. 

Late that night when off duty the running betto 
observed casually to his friend the betto: “ Tell me 
a new word, O Norama San, you who know all the 
thoughts and words of the outlandish English. What 
is the meaning of the word ‘ beast ’?” 

“* Beast.’ young honored friend?” Norama replied, 
meditatively. “* Beast’? Oh yes. It means an 
animal, low, brutal, besotted thing.” 

“Tt has a curious sound like the hissing of a goose,” 
Matsuda indifferently commented. “I heard it to-day 
for the first time. It is a new word to me.” 

But when he stretched himself on the mat that 
night sleep was far from him. The air of unconcern 
which had hidden his personal interest in the new 
word now gave way to an access of rage as he kept 
repeating it to himself over and over again. “ Beast!” 
“ Beast!” ‘“ Beast!” he whispered, and the sound 
hissed like a serpent in his ears. So the outrageous 
upstart Takiguchi, whose family dated back barely 
to the Gen-roku period, a mere two hundred years, 
had dared to apply a loathsome English epithet to 
him, a Matsuda, member of a most ancient family 
of the Satsuma clan, a people who were great long 
before the time of the first Shogun! The affront was 
unbearable. Matsuda ground his teeth. His hands 
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“Honorable captain, I have been com- 
pelled to kill one who offered me insult” 


clenched so that the finger tips dug deep into the 
palms. All night he tossed and lay sleepless. The 
death of the upstart Takiguchi must be accomplished, 
of course. Nothing less than his life could avenge 
the insult. Yet the killing must be well contrived. 
It must be done in the presence of the master, so as 
to wipe out the insult which had been given in the 
presence of the master. 


Nevertheless, it was a serene and smiling Matsuda 
who went about his duties next day. He was a trifle 
pale, and his eyes were feverishly bright; but there 
was no trace upon his smooth countenance of revenge, 
anger, or any other passion. For what says the an- 
cient proverb? “He is indeed a pomegranate who, 
when he opens his mouth, shows his heart.” So 
Matsuda smiled mere blandly than usual as he went, 
about the house, and on the box of the carriage his 
weird, crooning ‘“ Ee-ee-ee-ee!” of warning sounded as 
loud and clear as ever. Thinking it over afterward, 
members of the family remembered that for many 
days the running betto kept out of the way of the 
Number One Boy except when the master was _ pres- 
ent. On such occasions he was often seen edging 
toward Takiguchi, though he never remained near 
him very long. The conditions were not quite right. 
The precise details that should accompany a pretty 
and perfect taking of Japanese revenge are beyond the 
conception of the outlander. I shall not try to guess 
at their devious complications. 

On the fifteenth evening after the insult Captain 
Schinzinger was going to dine out. The carriage was 
ordered for half past six o’clock, and punctually at 
the minute it swept up the pebbly drive and halted 
before the great door. Matsuda leaped nimbly down 
from his perch on the box and took his proper place 
at the horses’ heads. He was watchful, trim, and 
serene, without a trace of emotion. As usual, on such 
oecasions, a dozen or so of the household boys ar- 
ranged themselves in a semicirclé around the portal 
to make proper low bows to the master and wish him 
good luck on his departure. Number One Boy, with 
all the dignity of a daimio conducting an honored 
guest, led the master to the carriage. Captain Schin- 
zinger stepped into the victoria and sat down. Taki- 
guchi bent forward to tuck the lap robe around his 
master’s honorable ankles. 


The running betto let go the bridles, and in two 
bounds was beside Takiguchi. His eyes were ablaze, 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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Tents in Africa 


HOW THE TRAVELLER’S CARAVAN 
IS MADE TO ORDER 





























The toto, the tail 
the safari 


The head of the sa- 
fari, David Rebman of 


{FART is the name used all over 
Re East Africa for what in the West 
we call “ outfit "—the men you take 
along to enable you to prosecute 
your journey, or procure you sport. 
The pleasure and success of an 
East-African trip depend more on a 
well-chosen and well-managed = sa- 
fari than on anything else—more, 
perseverance and skill of the sports- 





even, than on the 
man or traveller. 

If a lnnting-trip of three or four months is all 
that the visitor to East Africa feels inclined to under- 
take, the sort of life I try to describe in this article 


cannot be fully enjoyed. It takes time to see this 
strange and beautiful country, and it takes time, and 
even considerable trouble, to come into any real touch 
with its tribes. 

But a most enjoyable trip can be had, and very good 
shooting, as well, in three or four months; and the 
best arrangement to make is to put yourself in the 
hands of either Messrs. Newland, Tarleton, & Company, 
or the Borna Outfitting Company, both of Nairobi. 
Write some months, if possible, before, saying how 
much time you can afford, what you want to shoot, 
when you want to go, and how much you are pre- 
pared to spend. On arriving at Nairobi you will find 
things ready for you, and in a few days you can take 
the field. 

If you only intend taking short trips of a few days’ 
duration along the railroad line, you will not need a 
safari of more than twenty men all told. If you want 
good shooting. and wish to try for elephant, lion, etc., 
you must go farther afield. Each sportsman will then 
need thirty porters, one head man, two askari (native 
soldiers), one cook, one tent-boy, and one or two 
gun-bearers. : 

These your agents will provide. Your expenses will 
run from $350 to $500 a month. This will not in- 
clude your own food, which should be brought boxed 
from the Army and Navy Stores in London. It will 
not, of course, include your battery or ammunition, nor 
yet the cost of a professional hunter—if you engage 
one. It will not include your railroad fares or pas- 
sage out or home. 

Your license will cost you $250. Customs dues on 
entering the country are ten per cent. on what you 
bring in. If you elect to ride a mule or pony, this cost 
will be extra. But the shorter your stay is to be, the 
more advisable is it for you to do yourself well and 
not to go in for too hard walking. On the march, I 
strongly advise your riding. 

If two friends are together, $500 a month ought to 
cover everything. 

In olden days of safari travelling, when ivory or 
game was sought, the process of collecting a safari 
on the East coast was simplicity itself. Zanzibar was 
usually the starting-point, and the Zanzibari authori- 
ties were the intermediaries between the white man 
or Arab and the unfortunate natives. These were 
compelled to go on any journey, with any adventurer 
their masters gave them orders to accompany. Some 
little part of wages due to them they might or might 
not receive. They were mere slaves, and had no 
choice in the matter. They were landed on the main- 
land, men, women, and children, at so much the head, 
and started with their loads into the dangerous un- 
known. If they fell down by the way they were 
kobokoed till they rose again. If they could not rise, 
they were left where they lay. . If they deserted, they 
were shot by their masters or, if they escaped from 
them, were murdered by unfriendly tribes, who 
naturally strove in every way they could to prevent 
the inroads of caravans, whose object was generally to 
steal their ivory or capture themselves. 

East Africa till very lately was in an awful plight. 
The curse of age-long slavery and perpetual wars and 
-attle-raiding among the tribes turned what should 
have been a prosperous country into the darkest and 
most hopeless of lands, where every man distrusted 
and feared his fellow. There was no rule, no central 
authority. The strong consumed the weak. It was a 
region where rapine, cruelty, and bloodshed perpetu- 
allv reigned. The distance from one inhabited oasis 





Porter winding his 
blanket into a tur- 
ban before starting 


Little John Connop, 
my tent-boy, holding 
a reedbuck’s head 


to another was often great. Vast tracts had been de- 
populated by native wars, pestilences, or the slave 
trade. Safari, therefore, whether they were made up 
—as were Somalis or Swahili exhibitions—for purposes 
of trade, or for discovery or sport, had to be large; 
a march through much of the country meant a little 
war, and every porter carried a gun in addition to 
his pack. 

So it came to pass often that, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, almost every safari’s progress tended but to in- 
crease the native distrust and discontent and to add 
to the misery of the country it passed through. 

The food question was ever the burning question— 
men carrying trading goods into the interior couldn't 
sarry a sufficient supply of food as well. The limit of 
human endurance is reached at sixty pounds the man. 
It takes a stout porter to carry that, day after day, 
in the sun. Now that same porter eats in one month 
forty-five pounds of his load, so it is at once evident 
he cannot carry food and other things as well. 

It is needless to say that with the abolition of 
slavery, and far more still with the introduction of 
protectorate rule by England, rule that does most 
really attempt at least to protect the native, all this 
has ceased. You are obliged to do a good deal for 
your safari—often much more than local opinion 
deems necessary. 

The porter’s wages are fixed. 
and for this country they are high. The quality and 
quantity of food you must give him are fixed. He 
must have a blanket, tent, and water-bottle from you, 
even if he is engaged for but a few weeks. He is sup- 
posed to be examined and passed as fit to work—by 
the medical officer. He “ signs on” for so long a time 
with you, and at the end of that time, if he demands 
them, you must pay him his wages. You are sup- 
posed not to punish him, but hand him over, in case 
he misbehaves, to the civil] authorities. But as you 
are likely to be often more than a hundred miles from 
any court, a reasonable enforcement of discipline, 


You cannot pay less, 


By Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 


ate in a Goanese and pay him sixty R’s; whether he 
is determined to go far afield and stay away from the 
railroad for several months at a time, or make 
shorter trips, moving his safari by rail from place to 
place. 

These matters settled, his agents undertake to do 
the rest, and promise in so many days to have every- 
thing ready for a start. Tell your agent at Nairobi 
(you cannot have a better than Newland, Tarleton, 
& Company) that above all other things they must 
give you a really honest and reliable “ head man.” 
They can do this—there are several such on their 
books. ‘They procured David Rebman for me, and a 
better head man—capable, experienced, kind, and 
thoughtful with his porters—there is not in the coun- 
try. Your head man will make you or mar you. The 
problem of potio is quite beyond even the most pains- 
taking investigator at first. You will have to do as 
you are told, and get the hang of it soon as you can. 
At the beginning of safari life you will have to be 
guided by your head man. Show him your baggage. 
Tell him roughly what you wish to do and where to 
go. He, on his part, will tell you where he has been 
with other bwanas (masters) and what luck they 
have had, how long they were out, what number of 
porters were necessary, and if the safari was able to 
employ donkeys to save porterage—a very important 
point. 

After one or two quiet talks with your man, you 
will have some idea of the size of your expedition, 
but not yet, I am sorry to say, even a glimmering 
notion of the size of your bill. It seems so hopeful 
at first to find out that you can hire a quite first-class 
porter for three dollars a month, and feed him on two. 
I remember well how golden were the dreams [I in- 
dulged in when I took out my first safari. Literally 
golden, for here at last was a delightful form of sport 
that cost less than ordinary hotel living. The disillu- 
sionment, when it came, was complete. No, you can- 
not “do” Africa cheaply, and of all countries under 
the sun, this is the very worst, I should fancy, in 
which to try to practise economy. 

You will need: to carry your tent (a green water- 
proof, eight by eight, made by Edgington, 2 Duke 
Street, London Bridge), three porters; bedding, one 
porter; tent table and chair, one porter; canteen pots 
and pans, one porter; private tin boxes, clothing, 
books, one to three porters; ammunition, one to two 
porters; own food (depends on time out), one to ten 
porters; gun-cases, one porter; if pony is taken, one syce, 
one porter; tent boy, one porter; cook, one porter. 

It is a safe rule to allow twenty porters for your 
personal belongings, not, of course, including men’s 
food or anything else. 

You can count on your men costing you from 
fifteen R’s to eighteen R’s a month each (15 rupees— 
£1 or $5), the difference depending on the price you 
must pay for their potio. If you wish to travel more 
rapidly you will take your safari, perhaps, the first 
stage of the way by the railroad, and since you thus 
cover in one day what it would take you several days 
to do marching, you will find the expense comes. to 
about the same. You will find that a month away 
from all base of supplies is about your practical 
limit. For remark (and if you remember this it will 

















Wanyamwazi column comes marching into camp 


when necessary, is expected from you, and not re- 
sented by him. 

So much about present safari life. Every would-be 
traveller soon learns. He knows his own amount of 
baggage. He knows it to the pound, and to his cost, 
if he pays his steamer bills at Mombasa before com- 
ing up country, and a further interview with the 
railroad authorities on the question of baggage is 
likely to impress him still more. He reads in books 
or hears from friends that he will need so many men, 
and that he had better engage them at Nairobi rather 
than at Mombasa, and so save the £1 fare per man. 
That is about all he knows. He chooses his agent at 
Nairobi and seeks advice, says how long he intends to 
be out and what he wants to go and get; whether he 
will ride or walk; live simply and content himself 
with a Swahili cook at thirty R’s a month, or luxuri- 
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save you many tedious efforts after calculation) each 
man carries sixty pounds of potio, and each eats 
forty-five pounds each month. A porter is, therefore, 
able to carry fifteen pounds only for you in addition 
to his food. A safari of one hundred porters—not in- 
cluding, remember, gun-boys, head man, tent-boys, 
cook or syee—can carry for a month 1,500 pounds 
over and above their food, and no more. Of course 
this is all very confusing at first. You can only 
trust your head man and keep perpetually noticing 
things. Yradually it will dawn on you that to be a 
successful head man implies a most unusual combina- 
tion of qualities. In addition to those I have al- 
ready named, he must be absolutely fair-minded as 
between man and man. He must be strictly just in 
giving out potio. The little cup of meal must not be 
heaped or shaken for one and just dipped into the 

















sack for another. That the safari will not endure. 
He apportions each man’s daily burden. The loads 
should be weighed before starting from Nairobi. 
After that there can be no daily weighing. At a 
glance, therefore, he must know what each must have. 
He can have no favorites, and no enemies. His eye it 
is that notes the sick man—the really sick—and de- 
tects the lazy and incompetent man. He it is who 
must decide who shall be relieved of his burden on 
the march, and among what other reluctant fellows 
that burden “must be shared till number one can take 
it again. The multitudinous employments of the 
camp, as well as of the march, he can alone apportion. 
So many men are chosen during the first few days’ 
marching to pitch the tents the moment the safari 
comes in. So many at once for the wood—sometimes 
these men must go more than a mile for it. So many 
fetch water. One has to trench each tent. There are 
from ten to twenty other tents to be pitched. The 
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Porters are to the safari what the Macedonian 
phalanx was to Alexander’s armies. There can be 
no safari without them. Successful sportsmen there 
have been who depended for transport almost entirely 
on donkeys or ox-wagon, but as between the donkey 
and the porter, many a solid advantage rests with 
the latter. You can never tell where you want to go 
in East Africa. Plan your trip never so carefully, a 
hundred things may arise which will deflect, if they 
don’t alter, your route. You set out for six weeks’ 
journey. You do not return for four or five months. 
Freedom of movement is, I am sure, an essential in 
this land where the unexpected is forever happening. 
Now, donkeys pin you down in two ways: they can- 
not make more than ten or at most twelve miles a 
day, even where the trails are good; and when there 
are none, or when there is much swamp, cannot be got 
along at all. Donkeys are excellent to keep your base 
of supplies full. 1t is’ often necessary to have a 
number of them regu- 
larly travelling with 
potio between the rail- 








road and some selected 
spot near the country to 
be explored or hunted. 
In this way you can 
keep the field for as long 
as you please, for it is 


easy to send ten or 
twenty porters from 
your hunting camp to 


this supply base, while, 
if you had to send the 
men fifty or a hundred 
miles for potio, ten or 
twenty could not carry 
any sufficient quantity, 
and would consume a 


on the way, and to send 
more than a small num- 
ber of men is to cripple 
your travelling-machine 
and to force you to re- 
main camped till they re- 











Ten minutes’ halt and a pinch of snuff after two and a half hours’ steady marching 


men whose duty it is to do this are all told off, and 
let me say here that no one can, I believe, pitch a 
tent so fast or so well as these people can. I have 
camped with smart equipments in my early days, 
but neither in England nor in America could any of 
them compare with safari folk. Smartness at the job 
is of vital importance. For instance, only yesterday 
we had to reach a certain water spring, and as we 
did so, over us drew one of those dark, gray-lipped 
clouds that here mean torrent. Many of the men were 
sick and suffering from the severe cold and rain; for 
for a month African fountains had not been sunny, 
and in the evening and at night you needed a suit 
of fur-lined underclothes, some one said. To get these 
men dry-footed was all-important, for we would be 
out of potio, if we delayed, and there was no game 
just there. It was a race against time and storm. 
The pipers piped up manfully, the safari came in 
after a long march at its best pace, and I counted 
fourteen tents and our three big ones, pitched per- 
fectly and trenched completely so that they could 
stand any weather, in eight minutes from the time 
the first bundle was thrown down by the first porter 
marching on the ground. 

The head man practically decides, till you get to 
know the men yourself, who needs punishment when 
(it is to be hoped very rarely) punishment has to be 
meted out. Disobedience to definite orders, and theft, 
must be punished at once. But if the influences 
of the safari are good there are scarcely such things 
as either disobedience or theft. In six months one 
man received eight koboko for disobedience, and there 
was no thieving whatever. 

Your next ally in the managing of the safari, and 
your hourly instructor in the way in which you should 
go, is your tent-boy. If you have friends in the coun- 
try, write beforehand to them.and beg them to choose 
for you the man you want. He can be found. There 
are many excellent tent-boys, wonderful to say. A 
good one will valet you as well as you have ever been 
valeted in your life. Indeed, I have yet to digeover 
what a good tent-boy will not do. But I wrote 
hastily. My boy John, the best tent-boy man ever 
had, will not do one thing—he will not, under any 


inducement whatever, make one of a party to beat a 


swamp or bit of brush for a lion. 


turn. Never so denude 
yourself of men that you 
cannot march. This is a 
rule every safari leader 
should remember. 

is an important personage. He 
or mars you, and a good, cleanly 
and honest cook is not found every day. Still, the 
FKast-African has a natural bent for cooking. Quite 
uninstructed, he cooks his own rice when he is not in 
too great a hurry; it’s none but the man of the East 
can cook it, and since you eat rice twice a day, that 
is something to begin on. 

My cook Peter was a friend of three years ago. I 
had suffered at his hands and in consequence he had, 
on at least one occasion, suffered at. mine, or rather 
at the hands of my official representative, the askari. 
Peter knew he deserved it, and so bore no grudge. 
Indeed, had I defrauded him of his just dues, I 
should have fallen greatly in his estimation. When 
he heard, therefore, that I had returned to the coun- 
try, he at once sought me out and begged for his old 
job. His weak point, I well remembered, had been 
his bread, and good, well-baked, well-raised, yeast 
bread (not baking-flour abominations) is one of the 
few things absolutely necessary to health. I made 
immediate inquiries as to whether Peter had been 


The safari cook 
literally makes you 


to a baking-school. He assured me he had, and 
that by now his productions were unrivalled. His 
appearance certainly belied his optimism, and I 


pointed this out to him. But he-was proficient in ex- 
cuses, said he had lost my chits and had been out 
of a job for a long time. I sent him off under John’s 
charge to bake a loaf while his guardian looked 
on to make sure that he had no unfair assistance, 
and as the result proved fairly satisfactory, I re- 
engaged him. 

I began with the head man, the director and guide 
of my little company. I have come now to its tail— 
the toto—its apprentice boy, not entered on your list 
of men. You have no knowledge of his existence till 
some day, from somewhere, he bobs up before you, 
just a toto. It may be you see him first—though this 
is unlikely—wedged in among the legs of a dozen or 
fifteen men, in one of the already dreadfully crowded 
third-class compartments of the train that is carry- 
ing all your party to some wayside station. It may 


be he has so far escaped you entirely, as he surely - 


has the ticket-collector, and your first sight of 
him is as, fagged out, he totters along, carrying 
a much too heavy load for his little boy’s body, 


. . 
large part of their loads 


rearmost askari, on some long, 
Thus it was I first came to 


far behind the 
hot marching day. 
know him. 

“Is he a little fellow following his father?” I 
asked. ‘Oh no, he is just a toto.’ To my ignorance, 
on that my first safari, this meant nothing at all. 
I was soon to learn. ‘The boy on that occasion was 
on the point of collapse, and fortunately I had de- 
termined to walk myself at the rear of the column, 
as the way was long, water distant, and the lava rock 
we were traversing terribly hard for all our feet. The 
boy was not more than fourteen years old at most, and 
had been ill or underfed, for he lacked the robustness 
of totos generally. I halted the men and asked who 
claimed him, and how he came to be carrying, as he 
was, a man’s load, not Five or six big porters 
came up. Still I was mystified, and only after some 
time did I learn that I was supposed to have no re- 
sponsibility for him at all. He was not on the 
“strength ” of the safari. He was just a toto, hired 
by the aforesaid five or six to do their little jobs 
around camp, carry water, cook food, and carry at 
least a part of their potio. Had he a father? No. A 
mother? Doubtful. Generally these little black mites 
are orphans. Many such there are, alas!) They hang 
round government stations, claiming no one, recog- 
nized by none. In some sore strait some helpless 
woman laid him at a stranger’s hut door, to live or 
die as it might be. Many of the totos show too 
plainly traces of that early disaster. Rickety, con- 
sumptive, half-starved atoms of humanity, who yet 
face with an African’s quite wonderful cheeriness the 
chances of safari life, because it offers them plentiful 
food and some sort of a home. Others there are of 
them, of course, who are in a far better condition, 
whose mothers have died, and who come along with 
their fathers. The worst-used toto I ever knew was 
such a one, I found him one dreadfully hot day 
when we were marching, without water, for eight 
hours, struggling along two miles behind his useless 
father, who, since he was an askari, carried not one 


less. 


ounce himself but his short Selmeider carbine. That 
half-starved child was struggling under four men’s 


potio for eight days--i. e., forty-eight pounds of meal— 
besides a large sufaria and his father’s sleeping-mat 
—quite sixty pounds in all. I was very ignorant, as 
i say, of African matters then, but that day taught 
me a lesson, and ever after [ made a point of turn- 
ing up unexpectedly at the tail of the column and 
staying there sometimes for hours, when long marches 
have to be made. No totos should be admitted to 
any safari till they have passed the birana’s inspec- 
tion, and the men who engage them should be obliged 














. 





Kikuyu porter—see the way all Kikuyus carry load 


to come forward and show themselves. Nor should 
these men be paid their wages (this is very im- 


portant) when the safari is paid off, till you are sure 
the toto has received his modest and _ well-earned 
dole. 

In this poor child’s case I was able to see rough 
justice done. We had fully two hundred miles steady 
marching ahead of us, and for every mile of it his 
father earried that load, while he marched free. I 
got him to hospital on my return, and after long sick- 
ness he at last recovered from that awful day’s march. 





Wnuat joy to sit at eve among 
The treasures of a library! 
To hear the songs undying sung 
By singers with the silver tongue 
Who’ve climbed unto the highest rung 
Of Immortality. 


To see the heroes of Romance 
March forth in glorious array; 

The cavaliers of ancient France, 

With vizor down, and poiséd lance,. 

As here and there their chargers prance 
All eager for the fray. 


Im the Library 


By Blakeney Gray 


To hear old Boswell’s prattle fine 
Of Johnson and his cronies great; 
To watch Columbus and his line 
Of caravels speed o’er the brine; 
To rest with Omar ’neath the vine, 
And chum with men of State. 
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To chat with noble Washington, 
With Cesar and with Cicero; 

To study birds with Audubon, 

To walk with Scott and Marmion, 

To stroll with Lamb, and Emerson, 
And Carlyle, and Thoreau! - 


If you on happiness would look, 

On happiness that’s true and blue, 
Just glance within this little nook 
By all the madding crowd forsook 
Where I am sitting with my book— 

And One to read it to! 
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i ES thon the State of Florida is rss an- 
nouncement that they have culti- 
vated down there a tree called the 
> soap tree, from which an excellent 
quality of soap is made. The lather 
that comes from it is said to be 
very soft and agreeable—that is, 
that is what the adults say. What 

a small boy who had been lathered by a switch taken 

from its branches would testify as to this point we 
\ are not informed, nor are we told whether it sprouts 

cakes of soap, or whether its wood is sawed up into 

hars of the same useful commodity. At any rate, it 

bids fair to rank as one of the most profitable trees 

grown on American soil, and we have read with much 

sympathy the lines of an unknown American poet who 

wrote concerning it, 

The Soap Tree is a beauteous thing. 
Instead of sprouting buds, 
How sweet when in the early spring 
It blossoms forth in suds! 











BY THE WAY 
PROFESSOR PICKERING, of Harvard, wants $10,000,000 
to talk to Mars. If the distinguished astronomer will 
respect our desire for anonymity we shall be glad 





WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE 


to send him an unsigned check for that amount by 
special delivery. This is one of the occasions when we 
do not wish our bank account to know what our right 
hand has done. 

‘There is a great deal of motor-car literature being 
published all the time, but what our auto people seem 
to need most is a book telling them what they autn’t 
do. The way cars are being smashed in joy-riding 
these days leaves the owner in such a position that, as 
the editor of Punch might say, in a particularly merry 
mood, he has nothing but scrap-iron to chauffeur his 
expenditure. 

If the tax on stockings goes through, the prayer of 
the poet who wrote “ Blessings on thee, Barefoot Boy ” 
will have been answered. We, nevertheless, beg to 
record our opinion that while blessings are very sweet, 
they are a poor substitute for socks in winter. 

A correspondent of a well-known newspaper objects 
to the printing of menus in French. Of course, every 
man is entitled to his own tastes, but we hope his ob- 
jections will not prevail. If we really knew what we 
were eating, we should not enjoy our table d’hdétes 
half as much as we do. Take noodle soup, for in- 
stnee. The English equivalent of noodle is an idiot, 
and it goes without saying that while we should like 
to see all idiots in the soup, very few of us would care 
to eat it. 

Just by way of suggestion, why not have a White 
House in every State in the Union? Then the Presi- 
dent could be at home all over the country, which is 


EWARDE BASEL, 


CALF. “Say, MA, HOW IS IT YOU CHEW YOUR CUD SQ MUCH AND NEVER SPIT?” 
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the way he ought to be. The realization of this plan 
would serve to overcome such natural asperities as 
now exist between the late Oyster Bay and Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 

The chief trouble with the sheath gown is that it 
prevents women from putting their best foot forward— 
that is, perceptibly. For a promenade it is entirely 
out of place, although it must be admitted that it is 
perfectly adapted for what, in the plain days of the 
Republic, we used to call a “ hop.” 

That staunch American, the Rev. Dr. Aked, does 
not believe this Republic is going to last. Now let us 
hear what that ardent Briton, Mr. Richard Croker, 
thinks of the durable qualities of the British Empire. 

Speaking of nature-fakes, as we believe somebody 
was a little while ago, did you ever notice what a per- 
fect bear the average social lion becomes after he has 
been persistently fed for a winter or two on those 
dainties which our proud civilization serves us at five- 
o’clock teas and other functions in his honor, con- 
sisting more often than not of iced tea, angel-cake, 
and Welsh rabbits? 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


GrorGeE Henry.—You say your best girl is coming 
to town on the 11.11 next Wednesday morning, but 
that you are so busy you cannot get away in time to 
be at the station when her train comes in. Why not 
have a taxi-meet-her? 

BRIDE OF A YEAR.—TIf he looks like his father, whose 
name is Archie, but takes after his rich uncle Jim 
in the fact that he has no hair, why not kill two birds 
with one stone and name the dear little fellow Archi- 
bald? 

ANNETTE.—You ask how to keep a cat in a flat. 
The surest method that we know of is to take it first 
to a taxidermist, then put it under a glass case. 

CARPET-LAYER.—We cannot say whether the tariff 
reformers are going to put a tax on tacks or not, 
but we are constrained to agree with you that such 
an act would be double taxation, and therefore un- 
constitutional. 

Horace.—You are unquestionably right in saying 
that the phrase “ All roads lead to Rome” is foolish 
and misleading. As you say, the Long Island Railroad 
does not, and while we have no map of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at hand, if our memory serves us that road 
does not, either. Doubtless there are others that do 
not, if we only had time to find them. 


MirannaA.—lIf the green spot on your blue foulard 
will not come out, dye the rest of the dress the same 
color as the spot, and it will not be noticed. Your 
second question as to what to do with a husband whose 
brains are filled with foolish nonsense, we hardly know 
how to answer. Have you tried a vacuum cleaner? 

HENDERSON.—The old method of catching birds by 
putting salt on their tails has long since been aban- 
doned as unsportsman-like. The surest and best meth- 
od adopted by the best game-bird hunters of to-day 
is to go straight to a restaurant and order them di- 
rectly from the bill of fare. This method saves the 
expense of a bird-dog. 
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A STARTLING CONDITION 


R. MAN wants to 
Mec out for him- 

self, or he will 
soon be marooned on the 
sands of life. Woman is 
seeking nowadays not 
only emancipation, but 
4 segregation, and in some 
quarters she is getting 
it. One whole end of the 
tunnel trains unger the 
Hudson is devoted to 
her exclusive use, and 
she is reaching out for 
more. We shall not concern ourselves with the rights 
of this, but with the results of it if it keeps on much 
longer. How will we masculine persons like it when 
this segregation has reached such a point that one 
whole side of the theatres is reserved every night for. 
the fair sex? And what will we do when we go to 
church some fine summer morning and find ourselves 
relegated to the front pews, while the ladies in a solid 
phalanx guard the doors at the rear? And what will 
the Old Guard Ball look like, or any other ball, for 
that matter, with a special ball-room set apart for the 
girls, and another for the majors, captains, lieu- 
tenants, and commissary-sergeants? We can imagine 
nothing more painful as a spectacle than two or three 
hundred men clad in full regalia dancing the two-step 
together, or trying out the Boston dip—and what one 
among us would give a punched Canadian quarter to 
sit out on the stairs with another man? Really the 
thing will be very serious if we don’t watch out and 
keep the ladies from segregating. We do not relish 
the idea of the Avenue on Sunday mornings, with the 
men walking up one side and the ladies promenading 
down the other. It is not pleasing to our souls to 
think of that day that bids fair to dawn when the 
only tie that binds a man and his wife together is the 
milliner’s bill, and everything is so segregated that 
we shall have to flock all by ourselves; go off on our 
wedding-tour alone, while the bride takes another 
somewhere else; and do all our courting by mail. 
Mail, did we say? How can we do that when Phyllis 
turns her back on the mail and will have none of it? 
Awake, G@ Man! You must be up and doing before 
things come to the sorry pass when by international 
agreement the Western Hemisphere is devoted to the 
sole uses of feminine-kind while we are sent into exile 
to roam alone through the trackless wastes of the 
Kastern! Let us effect some kind of a compromise— 
just what is not clear, but possibly if we let the 
ladies have their own way in all other things they 
will yield on this point and consent to give us 
another trial. 








REVENGE 


CHUMPLEIGH had just been fined ten dollars for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit. 

*“Now, your Honor,” he said, “I desire to make 
charges against this policeman who brought me here.” 

“What charge?” demanded the Judge. 

“Same as mine, your Honor,” said Chumpleigh. 
“Tf I was going forty miles an hour in my car he 
must have gone forty-one on his motor-cycle, or he 
never would have caught me.” 


ae 





IN A.D. 1950 


“ JOHN, ARE YOU NEARLY THROUGH IN HERE?” 

“ YES, SIR.” 

“WELL, WHEN YOU GET THROUGH, GO OUT AND 
SPREAD THE LIFE-NET UNDER ROOM NO. 560892. Mr. 
JONES HAS FALLEN FROM THE TOP STORY.” 





SOME QUESTIONS FOR THE MARTIANS 


WHEN Professor Pickering gets that flashophone 
of his working, thereby putting us in communication 
with Mars, we should be ready with our questions. It 
would be absurd to establish the communication at 
an expense of ten millions of dollars and then not 
have anything to say. Hence it is that we take the 
liberty of presenting a few inquiries which should be 
put before the ’phone gets out of order: 

1. Is it hot enough for you? 

2. What do you think of William Jennings Bryan? 

3. Have your scientists yet been able to discover 
exactly where Moses was when the light went out? 

4. Have you any authoritative knowledge as to the 
age of Anne? 

5. Who struck Billie Patterson; how much did he 
strike him for; who was Billie Patterson, anyhow, and 
where did he get it? 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE A FEW HOURS MAKE! 


6. Have you seen the man higher up lurking around 
any of your tow-paths? 

7. What are your impressions of America? 

8. Should women smoke, and if so, what? 

9. From where you are does the earth look like a 
pinhole in a rubber blanket, or a microbe floating 
around through space? 

10. Have you planted your early spring beets yet? 

11. What will you give us for Emma Goldman, 
Carrie Nation, and Abdul the Dimmed, f. o. b. or 
CO; 

12. How are the shad running this year? 

13. Are your canals locked or on the level? 

14. From where you are sitting can you see an 
English joke with the naked eye? 

15. Whom do you consider the greatest living 
American? 

16. Do you hold that if the opener of a jack-pot 
is obliged always to put his discard under the chips 
in the pool, whether he is going to split or not, this 
discard cannot be touched even if it is necessary to 
gather up the dead wood to complete the deal for the 
draw? 





LITTLE CONVERSATIONS 


“T see my finish!” said Castro, as he reached the 
south pole, and was refused permission to land. 


“T wish I could say as much!” sighed the Panama 
Canal, combing its locks and wishing they were on 
the level. 


THE SEASON OF YOUTH 


I reAR there’s little hope for me— 

On age I'll never sup. 
It makes no difference where I be, 
When Spring-time first I chance to see 
And birds about me trill their glee, 

I simply can’t grow up! 


My soul’s so full of verve and snap, 
My heart’s so filled. with joy, 

Despite in years I’m quite a chap 

In noisy rout I toss my cap 

And, spread out flat on Nature’s lap, 
I holler like a boy! 


O three times blessed time of Spring, 
Your praises have been sung 
Since birds first flew upon the wing, 
Since mortal man learned how to sing, 
Because the blessings that you bring 
Keep us forever young! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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WONDERFUL WILLIAM, THE CHALK-TALK ARTIST 


“T HAVE DRAWN THE PICTURE OF A DOUGHNUT; 
THEN WITH A LITTLE ADDITIONAL WORK— 
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You SEE THE EMINENT COLORED SOPRANO IN THE 
ACT OF SINGING Do” 
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By Frank Fleischman 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM HURD LAWRENCE 





Peak, leading a pack-horse. A rifle, 
4) slung across his back, bumped with 
monotonous reiteration as his ani- 


NY 
Wy 
(WB mal stumbled from time to time over 


















" ya : 
FACOcypSHJLN) some outcropping stone. ; 
CIES Behind him the trail along which 


he had come dipped and rose, visible 
in places as a narrow ledge along the mountain wall, 
but for the most part nothing but a succession of 
round, black hoof-prints in the snow. He had as- 
cended steadily, so that, looking back, he could see 
the desert valley from which he had been climbing, 
and the low foot-hills in a vast panorama beneath 
him. 

His path grew narrower; it seemed to cling to the 





A man rode slowly along a narrow trail 


mountainside over the dizzy precipice beneath; several 
times his frightened horse, picking its way among the 
showers of loose stones that it continually dislodged, 
bruised his leg against the wall of rock. Few men 
had passed, this way before—none, perhaps, save some 
Cheyenne hunter or Mormon prospector. It was a 
short but difficult trail between the desert and the 
fertile Valley ethat lay beyond the mountain chain. 
The proper passage ran at a lower level upon the 
opposite side of Eagle Peak, and was more easily to 
be traversed. 

At last the worst part of the traveller’s journey was 
accomplished. A sudden twist of the trail brought 
him upon an open camping space, shut in between two 
walls of rock, where th@,difficult mountain path linked 
itself to the regular road upon the apex of the ascent. 
It was a narrow pass in which the drifted snows rose 
to the horses’ hocks ;, it was the key to the pass, from 
which a gentle descent could be made, on the one side 
to the desert, upon the other to the pasture lands be- 
yond the range. <A single man could have held it 
against an army. 

The traveller dismounted, knee-haltered his horses, 
and turned them loose to seek such food as they could 
find in sheltered places among the rocks. ‘Then, 
cautiously concealing -himself beneath the sky - line, 
he surveyed the descent toward the desert. His in- 
vestigation brought a smile of triumph to his lips. He 
could not have chosen a more propitious place nor laid 
his plans more skilfully. 

i Two hours ahead of them,” he muttered; and in- 

stinctively the index finger of his right hand crooked, 
as though pressing a trigger. 
_ He took his rifle from his back, fitted a cartridge 
into the chamber, and began to estimate the distance 
to the bend round which the prairie-wagons and horses 
of the migrating settlers would shortly appear. Seven 
hundred yards! He did not dare to fire, for in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the mountains a shot would 
become audible at an indefinable distance and would 
alarm them. He sank behind a rock, his rifle ready 
to his hand, and waited. As he lay there his thoughts 
ran gloomily backward upon the events that had made 
of him an outlaw and a potential murderer. : 

What was his crime? he asked himself, in a frenzy 
of passionate wrath. Why had he been driven in 


scorn from the settlers’ camp after his formerly kind- 
ly reception? What was his offence in the eyes of these 
wanderers, he whose father owned broad acres in 
Utah? 

He was a Mormon! 

Born and bred among the God-fearing, thrifty com- 
munity that had built up a civilization in the West, 
he had never known in what fear and contempt he 
and his people were held. Such of the Gentiles as had 
found their way to Salt Lake City had been received 
tolerantly, as people rather to be pitied for error than 
hated. That the new revelation had not been re- 
ceived among the older cities of the East he knew; 
he did not know that his people were a tiny, in- 
significant portion of a vast outside Gentile world 
which looked on them as being almost beyond the pale 
of human sympathy. 

lt was while he was prospecting in the range that 
he had heard of the body of settlers moving westward 
from Illinois to take up lands in Montana and the 
Northwest. He had ridden down to visit them, and, 
incidentally, to warn them against the Cheyennes, al- 
ready restless under the increasing encroachments of 
the whites. He had heard that bands of these savages 
were roaming the plains, that they had resolved, after 
a grand council, to wipe out all white men who should 
venture to cross into their domains. 

He was well received by the immigrants, then 
camped in the semi-arid district east of the range, 
waiting for the snows to melt before passing into the 
fertile lands beyond. There was one attraction that 
had brought him to the camp again and again— 
Emma, the pretty daughter of Eli Scovell, the leader 
of the camp. And she had reciprocated his love. She 
had all but confessed it. 

Then one day old Eli had called him aside to talk 
with him. ' 

“T seen you an’ her seem kinder inclined to hitch 
up,” he said. “ We’re plain folks here an’ plain- 
spoken. I’m a Baptist an’ Emma nacherally takes 
after her father in that respec’. What are you?” 

And, as the young man hesitated, Eli went on with 
ponderous inflexibility: 

“ We're God-fearin’ folks an’ sot upon Godly ways. 
Kmma’s goin’ to marry a Baptist. I won’t say as 
how she mightn’t take a Methodist at a pinch, seein’ 
as how they’re next to the truth; but if you’re one of 
them Reformed Dutchmen or anything else—” 

“T’m one of the Saints—what you call Mormons,” 
said the young man. _ 

He remembered afterward the incredulity, the 
horror, the mocking invectives, when they realized. 
He had broken through to where the girl stood, had 
seized her hand—and, as she turned away, they had 
seized him and dragged him from the encampment, 
telling him that if he set foot within its confines 
again it would be at the peril of his life. Then they 
had set him free. 

And he had seen the girl laugh disdainfully, all 
her love—if she had loved him—turned to contempt 
and scorn.’ In Illinois the memory of the Mormons 
had left bitterness behind it. 

The memory of it burned on his cheek even now. 
The hatred rose up, strong and single in his heart. 
But now another emotion had come to contend with 
it-—wild elation. For his opportunity had come! 

He had waited for it through many nights and 
days, while he lurked in the mountains, planning and 
plotting, plotting ceaselessly his revenge. He had the 
stark and simple emotions of the frontiersman. They 
had given him an insult worse than death, and only 
death could wipe it away. 

Death—but not of one. It must be a_ holocaust. 
And at last his plan had come to him, full-fledged, and 
on the instant. Soon, when the snows began to melt, 
the immigrants would set forth upon their journey 
over the mountains. At one point only would the 
snow-drifts lie thick and sodden between the strong 
containing walls of rock—in Eagle Pass. To this 
spot they would come, then; they would turn the 
bend and debouch into this small open space, huddled 
pell-mell together, wagons and oxen, an4@ the horses, 
all floundering in the drifts. Then—ctnen— 

Far in the distance something caught the man’s eye. 
It seemed like a white and rounded boulder—a boulder 
that moved. Through the thin air the faintest sound 
floated upward—that of a creaking axle. And the 
white boulder—he knew! The blood tingled in every 
vein. It was the round white canvas top of_a prairie- 
schooner. In half an hour the immigrants would ap- 
pear around the bend. 

He shifted his body and spread out the cartridges 
in a little heap in front of him. He counted them: 
there were sixty, and in each one of them lay hidden 
an individual death. He gloated over the thought. 

His plans had been well matured, but they con- 
tained one flaw. It was not vengeance alone that he 
desired. He had brought with him, for a definite 
purpose, the second horse. With its aid he would 
carry the girl away, far from pursuit, over the plains, 
to his own country. There he would repay her scorn 
with devotion until he had won her, not only body, but 
soul as well. 

But he would require all his wits to save her from 
the hoofs of the terrified horses, from the crush of the 
trampling cattle—to snatch her bodily and unharmed 
from the press of the rout and bear her away. That 
part he left to fate; in that he dimly and instinctively 
recognized the workings of that larger quantity of the 
equation which must be solved when man pits him- 
self against men in that private vengeance which he 
assumes. Instinctively he glanced toward the horses. 
They had strayed from the shelter of the rocks and 
would be visible to the oncoming settlers. Suspicion 
would be aroused; he must conceal them from sight. 
With this purpose, the man arose hurriedly and 
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hastened toward the top of the pass to secure and 
bring back the animals. They were pushing their way 
quickly from rock to rock, greedily munching at such 
sparse herbage as they were able to find. With some 
difficulty the man secured them. 

For one moment he stood still, struck with a vague 
and hardly discerned admiration of the beauty of the 
scene that lay before him. Far under him stretched 
the fertile valley, bathed in the slanting rays of the 
setting sun. ‘Then, slowly, the expression upon his 
face changed to horror. His eyes widened and his 
limbs stiffened; he stared at what lay below. 

At the foot of the pass, drawn up in military forma- 
tion, was a large body of mounted Cheyennes, wearing 
their feathers and war-paint. In the clear air each 
man was distinctly visible. They had foregathered 
there in the evident intention of falling upon the 
settlers as they emerged into the valley at twilight. 
They sat like wooden horsemen upon steeds of wood, 
the only movement visible among them being that of 
their leader, who rode slowly from man to man. 

The blood that had so lately flushed his veins in 
the triumph of his hatred suddenly seemed to congeal. 
He was too skilled in Indian warfare not to know 
what that would mean. He cared little enough what 
fate befell those settlers who had driven him from 
their camp. But Emma— 

And then he knew that even his hate must disap- 
pear in the face of that danger. The race instinct 
rose in him; he understood that he must take upon 
himself the duty of saving those who had forsworn 
him. He ran back wildly, firing his rifle in the air 
in warning. 

The settlers were emerging into the pass. Horse- 
men rode forward. He saw them halt hurriedly and 
dismount and stumble forward in the snow. Then the 
air became suddenly alive with hissing lead, and the 
silence was broken by the crackle of musketry, rever- 
berating among the cliffs. 

They had recognized him—perhaps they had been 
forewarned of him. They were firing at him—at 
him, who had held them at his mercy and thrown his 
opportunity aside to save them. He laughed loudly 
and bitterly. Why, five minutes ago the maturing 
of his long-thought-out vengeance had been at hand; 
and now—now— ° 

He felt a blow as from a club upon his chest and 
tumbled forward. The-rifle went spinning out of his 
hand over the snow, and a red stain crept from the 
place where he lay and spread, slowly widening, like 
an opened fan. He tried to rise; then with a helpless 
gesture of resignation lay motionless, consciots of a 
new sense of peace and well-being such as he had not 
known since he left Utah. 

Men came running toward him, their heavy foot- 
steps crunching through the thin film that had formed 





He sank behind a rock and waited 


over the soft snow. They cursed him, jeering at him 
as he lay prostrate among them. 

They had known how he lurked :in the mountains, 
they had set watch on him ever since he had been 
found camping along the pass. Trust a Mormon? 
They would as soon have trusted a rattlesnake. He'd 
better pray to die quickly before they strung him up 
to a tree. 

The dying man, unable to speak, pointed feebly to 
the west. He pointed so persistently that at last, 
moved by curiosity, some of their number went to the 
top of the pass. They called to their cothpanions in 
low voices, and the whole body of the settlers ran 
up and then went hastily back to form the wagons 
into a protective bulwark. Two of them, however, 
lingered on the way and bent over the body of the 
dead man and looked up into each other’s face with 
curious eyes. 

“T wonder whether he knew,” they said, wonder- 


ingly. 


























































































































ork Among the Children 


of Minnesota 
By J. W. Olsen 


Formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction 





HE area of Minnesota is 80 ex- 
tensive; its local distances are so 
magnified by its ten thousand and 
one lakes that, especially numerous 
T in the northern and less thickly 
settled parts of the State, make 











beautiful the scenery and isolate 
the neighbors; its population is so 
richly diversified by race, forest, 
mine, and prairie—that the amalgamating of it, 
through time and culture, into one glorious blend is a 
game, the zest of which only increases as the promise 
draws nearer fulfilment. It may be supposed that 
the educational problem fpresented through this con- 
flict of man with nature in its most purposeful atti- 
tude is one that has been by no means easy to solve. 
Yet gradually, as the proud amazon was tamed to a 
gentler beauty, she yielded first to the erection of the 
primitive log schoolhouse and meeting-house within 
her boundaries, then to the building of the more im- 
posing and tasteful school and church; and now, for 
more than twenty years, she has seen undisturbed— 
has even enjoyed, apparently—the gradual invasion of 
the library with its handful or armful or load of 
books. 

The phase of library settlement with which the 
department of public instruction is, of course, most 
closely identified is the public-school library. In 
1887 our Legislature set aside an appropriation of 
$10,000 to aid districts that would manifest their in- 
terest in book culture by raising a few dollars for 
the purchase of a school library. For some years 
little advantage was taken of this privilege, but 
eventually the spirit of emulation, visibly at work 
among the counties, made progress rapid. Then, to 
further encourage effort in this direction, the de- 
partment of public instruction made the annual 
purchase of library books one of the conditions for 
receiving special State aid that is granted to districts 
fulfilling certain requirements. Since that time the 
«ppropriation, increased to $25,000, has been unequal 
to the demands made upon it. The State meets the 
district half-way in its endeavor, aiding to the ex- 
tent of $20 on its first order for each schoolhouse and 
$10 annually on subsequent orders, provided the 
district itself raise and appropriate for the purpose 
an equal amount. The benefits accruing from these 
small rural and civie school libraries have been so 
palpable that it seems safe to say already library 
acquisition is making its appeal to the thrifty mind 
not simply as so much material goods for the present, 
but as an inestimably valuable mental and moral good 
for all time. The remotest and most unsettled coun- 
ties of the State have been penetrated by an interest 
in the movement, and are responding to an unexpected 
and gratifying degree. For last year there was a total 
expenditure of over $50,000 by public schools for 
books appearing on the approved list of the Public 
School Library Board, including State aid of about 
$24,000. This outlay represented the purchase of 
over 86,610 volumes by more than 2,901 districts. 
The reports of our county superintendents for the 
year showed that out of the 7,768 school districts in 
the State 5,847 have libraries, with a total of 956,371 
volumes valued at $617,868. 


It may readily be imagined that the raising of 


twenty, or even ten, dollars for book-buying in some 
isolated district in the northern part of the State, 
where the battle with hardship is still going on, en- 
tails much courage and persistence and tact and self- 
sacrifice on the part of those who undertake it. 
Country school officers’ meetings that have been held 
during the past two years, through legislative en- 
actment, have contributed very materially to broaden 


the spirit and open the pockets of our district fathers; - 


but it is mainly to the skilful generalship and un- 
flagging enthusiasm of the teachers that we owe 
thanks for the results attained. ‘The superintendent 
of one of the newest of our counties reports that 
eight school libraries were installed in her county last 
year “through the efforts of the teachers.” 

One of the most popular and effective methods of 
conducting, a library-fund campaign is the “ basket- 
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party” plan. For a function of this nature the 
maidens of the district vie with one another in pre- 
paring baskets for two, enticing in appearance and ir- 
resistible in content, for the subjugation of the 
stronger sex through its most vulnerable organ. 
‘These, one by one, are auctioned off at the party, and 
the successful bidders are twice blessed in that they 
have.the joy of sharing their delectable purchase’ with 
the lady to whose knowledge of culinary art and 
human nature was due their original pleasure. The 
stimulus of personal admiration and of local rivalries 
sometimes provokes the keenest competition. I re- 
member particularly one instance in an Irish district 
where two swains, united in their worship of the 
pretty teacher, but forever divided by the conscious- 
ness of their own superiority as suitors, bid up to 
five dollars before the basket was yielded to the richer 
rival. 

The work of the public-school library among us 
has been strongly reinforced by that of the State 
Library Commission, which, in addition to sending 
out its secretary wherever and whenever a new library 


is to be organized or local sentiment is to be created 
or stimulated in favor of establishment, has under its 
control a system of free travelling libraries. These 
in wisely assorted groups of fifty volumes for small 
towns and villages, and twenty-five for rural com- 
munities, are sent to districts, upon requisition and 
proper guarantee, for a period of six months; and 
their influence is most satisfactorily evidenced by the 
increasing demand for more of the non-fiction lit- 
erature. When the Commission (created by act of 
Legislature in 1899) began its work in January, 1900, 
there were in Minnesota only 30 public libraries or- 
ganized under the State law and supported by taxa- 
tion, 5 free libraries supported by associations, and 
13 subscription libraries. The number of fublic li- 
braries is now 72, that of the free libraries 24, and 
that of the subscription libraries 11, making a total 
of 107 circulating libraries in the State. The Car- 
negie Fund for library encouragement has been drawn 
upon in 41 instances, and 35 library buildings have 
been completed with this assistance, the one in Duluth 
costing originally $75,000. 

Besides these means of public education, eighty- 
five per cent of our districts are furnishing text- 
books on the free plan; and fifteen years of experience 
have sufficed to convince us that this method is de- 
cidedly better than that of private purchase, one con- 
spicudus advantage lying in the more adequate equip- 
ment of collateral and supplementary reading. Es- 
pecially in rural communities this system leads di- 
rect to the upbuilding of a school library. “ Eating 
creates appetite,’ and when the nucleus has_ been 
formed addition to it seems logical. 

Minnesota has no Pupils’ Reading Circle. It has a 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle governed by a board 
of six directors. The work of this body is carried on 
under the direction of the various county superintend- 
ents. Two works are studied by the members in the 
course of the year—one of a professional nature, the 
other of literary, historical, or cultural value. 

Now, with all this provision that we pride our- 
selves on making for the young and inquiring mind, 
just what is the actual gain to those we are seeking 
to serve? Does the pabulum we offer really feed, 
or is the immature brain that requires such whole- 
some nourishing food starving into chronic anemia 
in the midst of meringues and macaroons and lady- 
fingers? In search of an answer to a question of such 
moment, I have looked over lists of books ordered of 
the State library contractor from the catalogue pre- 
pared by the Public School Library Commission, and 
have found them to be, on the whole, commendable 
selections from the classics, modern fiction, popular 
science series, and very readable geographical and 
historical works, with a number of the favorites of 
our own young days judiciously interspersed. Even 
the most backward (from a geographical point of 
view) of our rural districts show this nice sense of 
discrimination. The choice is, of course, made neces- 
sary in part by the condition that the State will aid 
in library purchase only when books are ordered from 
the authorized list and contractor; but it must also 
be ascribed in part to the reputation of the books 
themselves, as also to the taste and book and child 
knowledge of the person ordering—in most cases the 
teacher. The same chastened restraint characterizes 
the contents of the travelling libraries of the State 
Library Commission, and, I believe, of most of our 
smaller city libraries. 

When, with some slight foreboding, we pursue our 
quest into the libraries of the larger cities, the re- 
port is, perhaps inevitably, less encouraging in some 
respects. It has been suggested by one of our best, 
most human, most scholarly writers that the proper 
way to train a child to read is to turn him loose in 


























These well-stocked shelves make possible the enjoyment of many happy hours 
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The reading hour in Public School District No. 5, Dakota County, Minnesota 
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a library; but it was not the large public library he 
had in mind, but the private collection of some book- 
‘loving individual or family, every volume of which 
has been acquired with pride—perhaps at the cost 
of more than money—and fingered with tenderness. 
The best results at the public library are achieved 
when the child comes to it from school at the in- 
stigation of his preceptor with a suggestive list from 
which he makes his (free?) choice. That the di- 
rection of the teacher will in such case be supple- 
mented by the wise and kindly assistance of the li- 
brarian goes without saying. But, left to themselves, 
children whose parents, through lack of opportunity 
or lack of interest, have known nothing of the joy 
of reading naturally gravitate toward the easy to 
read, the illustrated, the quotation-marked. The 
small girls desire, above all else, “lots of conversa- 
tion.” Their brothers are in somewhat better case, 
for they are by turns with Stanley in Darkest Africa 
and with Roosevelt on the plains; with The Last of 
the Mohicans, and with the first of the balloonists. 
One of our juvenile librarians tells me that in a final 
effort to lure from the trashy namby-pamby element 
that, despite acts of exclusion, will creep into the best 
of public libraries she is making a “ transitional ” 
shelf of the choicest and most fascinating of fiction 
from Ivanhoe to Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
and hopes in this way to gradually raise the standard. 

Certainly the perversion of taste is not to be 
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The juvenile reading-room of the 
Public Library in Minneapolis 


charged upon the public library; it is the fault of 
the public itself, which is either too indifferent to 
notice or too ignorant to care. The librarian, on the 





other hand, is more and more accepting the respon- 
sibility shirked by the home and becoming more and 
more the custodian not only of our children’s books, 
but of our children’s minds. The St. Paul publie 
library, besides having throughout the city twelve 
stations of book repositories, has in circulation from 
its juvenile department 4,500 books among the out- 
lying schools of the city, with the primary objects in 
view of saving the child a long journey, and of at 
once sparing the parent the expense of car fare and 
introducing into his family books interesting and 
helpful to both himself and his children. Minneapolis, 
with eight branches and ten stations, circulates over 
4,000 books among the most remote of the public 
schools from the children’s department. Both of these 
city libraries are doing everything possible to make 
their children’s rooms a delight to the eye, a rest 
for the body, and a stimulus for the mind. Pictures 
adorn the walls, the shelves are within easy reach, 
and the tables are supplied with children’s maga- 
zines. For the youngest children there are dissected 
maps, picture-books, and stereoscopic pictures. 

With all these forces, animated by one strong in- 
telligent spirit of well-doing, working toward one 
common end, may not we Minnesotans justly feel, 
despite natural discouragements, that we are making 
some permanent provision for the material welfare, 
the moral dignity, the mental integrity, sanity, and 
growth of our children’s children? 





Why Marriage 


By 


weeZ HERE were something like forty-six 
UG thousand less marriages in New 
BG) York State during 1908 than there 

Ww should have been under normal con- 
YP ditions of increase. 

& This estimate comprises the fig- 
ures of actual decrease, one year 
8 compared with another, and also 
takes into account the average 
natural increase due to growth of population; which 
last was a minus quantity for 1908. 

One of the reasons advanced as a cause for this 
unprecedented decrease is the untoward effect of the 
Cobb marriage-license law, which was passed in 1907 
and went into effect January 1, 1908. 

Commenting on this remarkable decrease in mar- 
riages during the last year, Bishop Colton, of Buffalo, 
expressed the opinion that the greatest explanation 
of the apparent decrease of marriages is the obnoxi- 
ous Cobb marriage-license law. The time must 
eventually come, he says, when this law must be an- 
nulled, as it is odious, subversive of the liberty of the 
people, discourteous to the honest and high-minded 
clergymen of all denominations, and a restriction of 
*the inclination of young people to marry under it, 
as they are naturally reluctant to publish their 
private affairs to the world. The consequence, he be- 
lieves, is that people will try to circumvent the law 
in many and various ways, such as going into other 
States and into Canada, where no such laws exist, 
and doing in a clandestine manner what they would 
never have done psior to the enactment of this 
marriage-license law. 

The New York State Department of Health, with 
some returns still missing, reports that during 1908, 
the first year in which the marriage-license law was 
operative, there was a net decrease of 20,106 mar- 
riages in the State. But New York City alone shows 
by its records that there were 5,373 less marriages 
there than shown by the State census. 

The statistician of the New York City Department 
of Health explains the difference in figures between 
the State statistics, which place the decrease in mar- 
riages for the four counties comprising Greater New 
York at 8,225, and those of his department, at 13,598, 
by saying that the data of the State are based upon 
the number of marriage licenses issued, and that of 
the local. board by. the actual number of marriage 
certificates returned; the latter being the true number 
-of marriages actually consummated. Many licenses 
are issued that, for one reason or another, are never 






- made use of. 


If it may be assumed—and it seems reasonable— 
that the same proportion of difference may be applied 
to the State outside the Greater City that is found 
there, then, with a total estimated population of over 
eight millions, about equally divided between the 
Greater City and the State, there would be another 
material increase of the figures of decrease, amount- 
ing to another five thousand or more. This would 
place the probable decrease in marriages for 1908 
under 1907 at about thirty-one thousand. 

But the number of marriages less in 1908 than in 
1907 does not tell the whole story of the real decrease. 
The normal rate of. increase shown in previous years 
must also be taken into account. 

The natural rate of increase in marriages one suc- 
ceeding year over the last, as a result of a growing 
population, has been between ten and fifteen per cent. 
The increase in marriages during 1906 over 1905 
amounted to a little over twelve per cent. If the same 
rate had held for 1908 over 1907, there would have 
been fully twelve thousand more marriages in 1908. 

Add this number of should-have-been marriages for 
1908 to the number of marriages less than in 1907, 
and the actual decrease will appear to be something 
like forty thousand less than would have been, had 
the average rate of increase been maintained. 


is Less Popular in New York 


Greater New York City and other parts of the State 
bordering on or easily accessible to the State of New 
Jersey have no doubt been somewhat affected since 
the operation of the New York marriage-license law 
by the fact that New Jersey has been a no-license 
State, except for non-residents. 

A New York official who is¢in a position to know 
says he has reason to believe that the evasion of the 
license law by non-residents of New Jersey has been 
comparatively easy. There are a certain class of 
New-Yorkers, and others, who dislike the formality 
of answering a line of more or less delicate questions 
of a personal nature covering certain phases of their 
past life, when applying for a marriage license, and 
especially so since the New York law requires that 
the bride-to-be shall also be then and there present 
and sign the marriage-license application as well. 

Therefore, to avoid the inconvenience of getting a 
New York marriage license and, incidentally, the 
necessity of answering a page of embarrassing ques- 
tions, the wedding is arranged to take place in New 
Jersey. To get around the non-resident clause of that 
State the prospective bridegroom becomes a “ resi- 
dent ” of New Jersey, temporarily and on the while- 
you-wait plan. This, the official assured the writer, 
has been easy to accomplish. The man simply rented 
a room in a private house in one of the border towns, 
or, what has been the more popular plan, registered 
at some hotel, paying for a room a day in advance. 
After lounging about the place for an hour-or so, just 
long enough to acquire the atmosphere of Jersey 
citizenship, he was ready to appear with his bride 
before the kind of a marrying-man who, under cer- 
tain “contributing” conditions, would accept any 
answer that satisfied the formality of the law with 
regard to his residence. 

When asked if a resident of New Jersey he would 
answer in the affirmative, giving his hotel or lodging- 
house address, which, even if outside investigation 
followed, would be found correct. There are in- 
stances reported, however, where the street and num- 
ber of vacant lots have been given by those too stingy 
to bear the expense of a bona fide occupancy of resi- 
dence. 

“But that was yesterday.” To-morrow it will be 
different. 

New Jersey refuses longer to be a second Scotland 
to New York; the promised land to eloping would- 
be’s. Following the precedent of New York, as well 
as to meet a new condition, New Jersey will enact a 
very stringent marriage-license law that will serve 
to bar eloping couples from other States. 

The operation of the marriage-license law in the 
city of New York has had other disadvantages than 
the matter of embarrassing questions. The facilities 
of the marriage-license bureau have been so limited 
that often it could not promptly meet the demand 
for licenses, and applicants have had to stand in line 
for the greater part of a day to reach the clerk, and 
sometimes have had to go home at closing time with- 
out the coveted paper. 

Aside from the annoyance and distress of standing 
in line surrounded by all classes and conditions of 
people, solicitors have proved an intolerable nuisance 
by persistently harassing the prospective bride and 
groom to secure an order for almost everything in the 
housekeeping catalogue. It is reported in this con- 
nection that even a dealer in baby-carriages had a 
representative on the ground to solicit conditional 
orders for his stock. 

No. self-respecting bride-to-be can be expected to 
meekly submit to being dragged through such an ex- 
perience; her sensitive spirit rebels. against such 
treatment. Love lingers long and is very patient, but 
the ordeal of the solicitors has proved a very severe 
test to the limit of endurance. 

No doubt the financial depression had a tendency 
to increase the conservatism of brides-to-be who had 
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as much interest in the would-be’s bank account as 
in himself, or who gave practical consideration to 
his prospective chances for steady employment. 

The statistics from interior counties in New York, 
not directly affected by elopements from adjoining 
States, indicates that this cause may have been a 
prominent one, for the decrease in some of these coun- 
ties amounted to as much as forty per cent. 

Eloping couples from other States no doubt swelled 
the total of marriages of New York before the mar- 
riage-license law went into effect. This seems evident 
from the fact that in some of the border counties the 
decrease for 1908 amounted to as much as sixty per 
cent. Notable among these are the counties on the 
Pennsylvania line, such as Allegheny, Broome, 
Cattaraugus, Chemung, Orange, Steuben, and Tioga. 

Because of the fact that the license law was a cheek 
on elopers the actual decrease in marriages in the 
State in these counties is only relative. The reduction 
in Manhattan, however, is not due to this, since it ad- 
joins the non-license State of New Jersey. The de- 
crease in the Borough of Manhattan for 1908 as com- 
pared with 1907 amounted to thirty per cent., which 
may be considered an actual decrease, and not one 
affected by outside conditions. 

Health-Commissioner Darlington estimates that 
Greater New York had a population of 4,422,685 on 
January 1, 1909, which is an increase of 137,250 dur 
ing 1908; and there were 4,145 more births, and 6,133 
fewer deaths in 1908 than in 1907. The records for 
the State also favor increase. 

Still—and it is a notable fact—in the face of these 
most remarkable figures of increase, there were nearly 
thirty thousand less people married in New York 
City during 1908 than in 1907, and nearly eighty 
thousand less in the State. 

However, when it is remembered that marriages 
in the State fell off over seven per cent. in 1907, as 
compared with 1906, the actual decrease in 1908, con- 
sidered in relation to the general average of increase 
for past years, will be found really much greater than 
shown by the bare statistics of the annual State 
marriage census. It is not altogether a question of 
the decrease in marriages for last year as com- 
pared with 1907. The extent of the decrease is not 
wholly appreciated until it is understood what the 
real normal increase would have been, taking the 
percentage of increase in former years as a basis of 
calculation. 

The increase in marriages in Greater New York 
for 1907 over 1906 was only five per cent. Had the 
twelve-per-cent. increase of 1906 over 1905 been main- 
tained during 1907, there would have been an in- 
crease of 5,802 marriages in that year, instead of the 
2,742 as credited, or a total of 54,157 instead of 
48,355 marriages. Then if the same rate of increase 
had béen sustained in 1908 there would have been 
about 6,500 more marriages, instead of nearly 14,000 
less, or a total of 60,650 marriages, instead of the 
37,499 credited; so that, on this basis, there were 
really something like 23,150 less marriages in New 
York City during 1908 than there would have been 
under normal conditions of increase. 

Applying the same ratio of decrease to the State, 
it would be found that there were about 46,300 less 
marriages in New York than a normal increase would 
have given to the State. 

If the same percentage of decrease as shown above 
in New York were found in the same proportion over 
all the United States the tremendoys falling off in 
marriages would be truly appalling. Estimating the 
population of the United States in round numbers at 
ninety million. and applying the basis of decrease in 
New York State to the whole country, there would be 
shown a total of 520,000 less marriages in 1908 than 
there would have been had the rate of increase been 
maintained throughout the country in the same ratio 
used in the calculations for the State of New York. 
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A New Northern Monument on a 
Southern Battle-field 


A MONUMENT, erected by the Battle-field 
Commission of Pennsylvania to the Third 
Division of the Ninth Army Corps of the 
army of the Potomac, will be unveiled 
at Fort Mahone, Petersburg, Virginia, 
in the presence of President and Mrs. 
Taft on Wednesday, May 19th. The city 
of Petersburg, which is participating in 
the ceremony, will afterward entertain 
Mr. and Mrs. Taft at an al fresco lunch- 
eon at Centre Hill Mansion, a place of 





where covers will be 
In the evening 


historie relations, 
laid for one thousand. 
a reception will be held. | 

The Ninth Army Corps took a leading 
part in the assault upon Petersburg. 
Major-General William Mahone, who gave 
his name to the fort, was conspicuous 
among the defenders, commanding a di- 
vision of the Confederate Army, and earn- 
ing the title, “The Hero of the Crater,” 
for the courage which he displayed. 
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Copyright, 1909, by H. C. Mann 


The Pennsylvania monument on the site of Fort Mahone, Virginia, to be 
unveiled in the presence of President and Mrs. Taft next Wednesday 





The Gentler View 
TONGUES, CAMERAS, AND OTHER THINGS 


By Florida 


A TONGUF. is, after all, an amusing in- 
strument, though it be a tongue lacking 
in training and a tongue of astonishingly 
undisciplined habits. Some people should 
be regarded solely as tongues, as detached 
and clattering things to be courted for 
their delightful irrelevancy and engaging 
skipping pace. A free tongue must be 
taken in small doses, but by all means 
taken. The only things necessary for 
complete enjoyment are an instinct for 
self-preservation, an appreciation of un- 
finished sentences, a delighted wonder at 
the tortuous paths a tongue will take, 
and that unreasonable fascination some- 
times found in the heartiness of vacuitous 
speech. These recommendations naturally 
introduce the thing recommended. “ Well, 
all T have to say is just fancy.” A state- 
ment one recognizes at once as untrue. 
“Faney a country existing after all these 
years when one hadn’t seen it or com- 
pletely believed in it, so to speak. You 
know I can’t help thinking they must 
have had to hurry to get it ready in time, 
so that it was really there when I finally 
decided to look. Sort of all Spain saying, 
“Oh, well, if people will keep on believing 
in the existence of our country, we must 
keep the fairy-tale up a bit longer.” Not 
that I really mean that, but still—and 
then Gibraltar—why, I’d seen it so many 
times in the back of the magazines adver- 
tising something or other that I felt per- 
sonally upset when it looked the way it 
did. There is an elimination in the ad- 
vertisement that the original altogether 
lacks. I didn’t at all feel the tremor I’ve 
experienced ‘on looking at the wood-cut 
with the sign across it. There were babies 
and nursemaids toddling at the base, and 
a boy selling evening papers. But then a 
great many people don’t share my feel- 
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ing for grandeur. Instinctively, it seems 
to me, we have very good taste, for so 
often the originals disappoint us. Don’t 
you think so? Then, too, the guns that 
go off at sundown and sunrise—why, they 
make an awful noise! If England had 
decided to put holes in Africa she couldn’t 
go about it with more vim. I can’t think 
why she disturbs every one each time the 
sun gets up and sits down. That’s no 
way to make one believe in imperialism. 
It’s an over-emphasis that I should find 
most disagreeable if I lived there. One 
thing that interested me so was the num- 
ber of boys who were called Romeo, boots, 
and hall-boys, and—oh, no end of people! 
Could they all be descendants of Juliet? 
I have no idea. Perhaps they aren’t. 
Still, I’m not very much up in my classies, 
and those old families are so difficult to 
keep straight. They have one habit that 
I think capital—not the old families, but 
these foreigners: they encourage every- 
thing in such a helpful way—horses, 
mules, bullocks—it really helps them tre- 
mendously. I wonder if we couldn’t try 
it on the Broadway cars; one can’t help 
feeling that they’d like it. It is quite 
simple; just a concerted cry, sort of houp- 
la every five minutes. If it is done regu- 
larly it seems to take the place of all the 
more modern —er—motor powers. It 
ought to be cheap, too, I should think. 
The passengers do it themselves, you un- 
derstand, with, of course, a little help 
from the conductor. He could lead, per- 
haps. It’s just an idea. It would have 
to be elaborated, of course. Still, you 
know, there was one thing that really 
kept me awake nights. Yes, actually. 
I woke up two or three times and thought 
about it. It was the trees. The tropical 
trees, you understand. They had never 
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popped into my head before, but quite 
suddenly it occurred to me that they work 
all the year around. Yes. It’s an awful 
thought, isn’t it? They never lose their 
leaves. Think of never getting a rest 
from the beginning to the very end when 
lightning or axes or something finally 
strikes one. Our American trees in com- 
parison have a very easy time, don’t they? 
losing their tiresome little leaves quite 
often, it must seem to these poor tropical 
dears—that is, if they know anything 
about it. I never felt the same comfort 
in being out-of-doors after I thought of 
that. And, oh, my dear, I don’t want to 
be vulgar—in fact, it’s just because I[ 
know I can’t be that I dare to say what 
I’m going to say; only I do want you to 
understand, sort of warned. Well, where 
was I? Oh yes, those Spaniards. Well, 
it’s the way in which they—you under- 
stand, I’m sure—spat. I'm really afraid 
this is going to sound queer, but there 
does seem to be a language of—er—ex- 
pectoration. I noticed it so strongly in 
the guides we had; whenever they lacked 
for a word—well, there they were. Of 
course I didn’t say it to any one, but I 
couldn’t help thinking that they had a 
mode of expression that we haven't. If 
Xomeo, our first guide, was pleased with 
himself, if he had said something clever 
and wished to show that it was a simple 
matter for him, he did what I said, you 
know. If he was disgusted with us and 
the world, but wanted us to know that he 
could. just stand our stupidity, he did 
the same thing; and every time he did 
it I felt that he had got the best of us in 
an argument, that his was somehow the 
last’ word. They must begin awfully 
young, to do it so well; but then we 
noticed that they did begin young—in 
fact, they couldn’t have begun younger. 
And, oh, I’ve been meaning to tell you 
this from the beginning. I don’t know 
how I ever forgot it. You see, [ was very 
tired on the ship and slept just as late 
as they would let me, which brought my 
bath hour during the morning concert; 
and would you believe it, the first morn- 
ing they played Narcissus. _ Yes, I really 
mean it. I could hardly look the soap in 
the face, and the morning after that they 
played The Maiden’s Prayer. I thought it 
time then to change my bath hour. I know 
it was silly to let it bother me. Still, it 
did feel queer. Narcissus! Think of it! 
almost as if the bandmaster knew. He 
couldn’t have, naturally, though those 
Italians—I want all my girls to marry 
Americans, that’s one thing I’m sure of 
Aren’t foreigners awful, of course utterly 
different civilization from ours? Yes, they 
pack their coal in scrap-baskets with olive 
branches laid across the top. Some Bibli- 
cal meaning, I suppose. There are so 
many things I feel hazy about. I must 
read up when I get home, though read- 
ing often gives you a wrong impression. 
One author I remember called Spain arid. 
It may be, but it looks like very luxuriant 
aridity to me. TI tell you life often 
seems—” What it seems to the possessor 
of this cavorting tongue we will never 
know. Such a tongue is necessarily left 
in the middle of a sentence. If one fool- 
ishly waited for periods, old age would 
find one still decrepitly listening. 


Great rest and solace are to be found 
in not having a camera. The lack frees 
one from all responsibility toward scenes 
of beauty and puts one on tremendously 
intimate terms with picturesque spots. 
As a rule, the relations are so strained 
between the traveller and the thing he has 
travelled to see, but by merely leaving 
one’s camera at home a sweet sympathy 
springs up. As soon as the thing of 
beauty understands the delicacy of your 
intentions toward it a visible relaxing 
of its lovely lines takes place, and, quite 
at its ease, it manages to convey to you 
how seldom people permit it to lounge, 
how continued is the necessity for looking 
its best, and how really tactless it is of 
people to intimate that the impression 
they receive of its glory will not be last- 
ing but must be helped out by photographs. 
Its gratitude is touching, and the wun- 
derstanding between it and -its camera- 
less admirer could hardly be more perfect. 
If anything could assure your remember- 
ing its every detail, it would be just the 
knowledge of how it felt about the mat- 
ter. You sit and smile at its airy out- 
lines, and out of pure bravado, to feel 
for a moment like a life resident of the 
particular bench you are on, you close 
your eyes. A second after you open them 
to apologize whole-heartedly for having 
erassly slept the night through when its 
marvels were in the same city and might 
be dimly seen. It grants you pardon, its 
white walls shimmer slightly in recognition 
of your compliment, and you sigh happily 
at the chance that made you- forget your 
camera. 





“Forty Shilling Day” 


WILLIAM GLANVILL was a member of 


the Inner Temple at London, and depart-_ 


ed this life some two hundred years ago 


on the second day of February, and was 
buried in the little churehyard of Wot 


ton, in Surrey. Here a simple tomb 
stone marks his last resting- ‘ace, and 


probably his name would no longer be 
remembered were it not for a special 
clause in his will. This stipulated that 
a sufficient part of his should 
be invested so as to produce a_ revenue 
of thirty pounds annually, from whieh 


savings 


income forty shillings were to be pre 
sented every year to each of five boys 
who should stand at his grave bare- 


headed, on February 2d, and recite the 
Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, and 
the Apostle’s Creed. The reading of the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and writing from dicta- 
tion two verses from the same chapter, 
completed the requirements, though these 
last two might be condueted 
indoors. 

This competition has become a 
custom at Wotton, and each eligible boy 
in the parish hopes to be successful on 
* forty shilling day,” though the age limit 
is fixed at from twelve to sixteen years, 
and no one ean win a prize more than 
onee. Often the weather has been very 
cold on the second day of February, and 
frequently the chattering of a compet- 
itor’s teeth has ruined what otherwise 
might have been a winning recitation. 


exercises 


loeal 


PURITY ESSENTIAL. 

In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of little value as a food 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of Bornen's 
EacLe Branp Conpensep Mitk. As a food for infants 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. «*. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. %.s 

Use BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaccous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*e 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOT DRUGS 
Food Did It. 


After using laxative and cathartic 
medicines from childhood, a case, of chron- 
ic and apparently incurable constipation 
yielded to the scientific food, Grape-Nuts, 
in a few days. 

“From early childhood I suffered with 
such terrible constipation that I had to 
use laxatives continuously, going from 
one drug to another, and suffering more or 
less all the time. 

“A prominent physician whom I con- 
sulted told me the muscles of the digestive 
organs were partially paralyzed, and could 
not perform their work without help of 
some kind; so I have tried at different 
times about every laxative and cathartic 
known, but found no help that was at 
all permanent. I had finally become 
discouraged, and had given my case up as 
hopeless, when I began to use the pre- 
digested food, Grape-Nuts. 

“Although I had not expected this 
food to help my. trouble, to my great sur- 
prise Grape-Nuts digested immediately 
from the first, and in a few days I was 
convinced that this was just what my 
system needed. 

“The bowels performed their functions 
regularly, and I am now completely and 
permanently cured of this awful trouble. 

“Truly the power of scientific food must 
be unlimited.” : “‘There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above fetter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 


Hott ? 
Tired? 


Oh 
Is Cooling --- Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 
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Bearing on Investments of the “Commodity Clause Decision” 


MOIRECTLY affecting the _ intrinsic 
YG value of over a billion dollars’ 
worth of corporation securities, the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the 
commodity clause of the Hepburn 
Rate Act will go down in financial 
history as an event of primary im- 
& portance. Through the long months 
during which the Court’s decision 
was momentarily expected, Wall Street, and indeed 
the investing public in general, was on the tenter- 
hooks. Settlement of the vexed question is an event 
of incalculable benefit to the business of the country 
at large. On the announcement that the commodity 
clause had been declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court, Reading stock broke down to 143. On 
the further announcement of what the Supreme Court 
took the commodity clause to mean, Reading stock 
shot up eight points within a couple of hours. That 
fluctuation in the stock may be said to have repre- 
sented public sentiment on this all-important ques- 
tion with the faithfulness of a barometer registering 
the passing of a storm. 

The history of the famous fight over the commodity 
clause dates back to early in 1906, when the investi- 
gation of the Pennsylvania Railroad brought to light 
unpleasant disclosures as to the conduct of the coal- 
mining business and the disadvantages under which 
the independent companies were being forced to 
operate. For some time past the conviction had 
been deepening in the public mind that it was un- 
fair that the coal roads, through their double function 
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of producer and carrier, should be in a position to , 


so completely shut out their independent competitors. 
When, therefore, Senator Elkins, in May, 1906, in- 
corporated into the Hepburn Rate Act the now famous 
commodity clause but little opposition was encoun- 
tered, and there was rushed through the Senate and 
the House a bill prohibiting the railways from trans- 
porting through the channels of interstate trade after 
May 1, 1908, “any article or commodity, other than 
timber and the manufactured products thereof, manu- 
factured, mined, or produced by it or under its au- 
thority, or which it may own, in whole or in part, 
or in which it may have any interest, direct or in- 
direct, except such articles or commodities as may 
be necessary and intended for its use in the conduct 
of its business as a common carrier.” 

This revolutionary piece of legislation having been 
passed, and the evil day in which it should go into 
effect having been put off for two years, people be- 
gan to lose interest in the matter. As the agitation 
over the treatment of the independent coal operators 
died down, interest in the possible effects of the 
legislation which had been whipped through died down 
also. “ May 1, 1908, is a good while off,” the saying 
was, all through the booming markets in the end of 
1906; “ before then the coal roads will find some way 
to fix it up with the Government.” 

But May, 1908, came without finding the matter 
by any means “fixed up.” Far from that, the six 
leading coal roads brought suit in the United States 
Cireuit Court for eastern Pennsylvania, contesting 
the constitutionality of the ‘* commodity clause” part 
of the Hepburn Act, which prohibited them from 
doing the business they had carried on unmolested 
for over fifty years. By an arrangement between 
counsel for the roads and the Department of Justice 
it was agreed that the operation of the law should 
he suspended pending the determining of its con- 
stitutionality. 

Attorney-General Bonaparte argued the Govern- 
ment’s case personally. The Government lost. On 
September 8, 1908, Judge Gray handed down the 
decision that the law was unconstitutional in that 
it deprived the corporations of their liberty and 
property in a way prohibited by the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. It was held that the commodity 
clause would work a_ practical confiscation of the 
property of the railroads; that it was invalid, being 
“in its nature and effect a discriminative prohibition.” 

From the Cireuit Court the Government carried 
its case against the railroads to the Supreme Court. 
Argument was completed about three months ago, and 
the country began to prepare itself for the verdict. 
Public sentiment at first appeared to be in favor of a 
decision in favor of the railroads. Then came a 
change, with Wall Street particularly gloomy, and 
satisfied that the railroads would lose their case. 
With the rapid rise in Reading stock, however, senti- 
ment began to change again, and, while the exact 
nature of the decision which came on May 3d may 
have surprised many, its generally favorable char- 
acter was fully expected. 

A good deal of highly complicated editorial mat- 
ter has been put out since the decision came, but 
there is little that is really difficult or involved in 
the ruling of the Court. In the first place, the Cir- 
cuit Court, which declared the commodity clause un- 
constitutional, is flatly reversed. Then, having de- 
clared the measure constitutional, Justice White 
goes on to explain that the Supreme Court holds 
the commodity clause to mean something entirely 
different from what the last Administration took it 
to mean. 

For the reasons before referred to, the last Admin- 
istration had the commodity clause put into the Hep- 
burn Rate Act, and after the two years of grace had 
elapsed commenced proceedings against the leading 
coal roads. Losing in the lower court, the Govern- 

-ment carried the case to the Supreme Court. That 
body now hands down a decision which, in effect, says 
to the Government: “ There is nothing unconstitution- 
al about the law—the trouble is that it doesn’t mean 
what you think it means; it doesn’t give you any 
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authority, for instance, to go on with your suits 
against these railroads.” 

This is an entirely new construction put on the 
matter—one which even the railroads’ lawyers them- 
selves did not attempt to bring forward when they 
argued and won their case before the Circuit Court 
last September. The fight then was made on the con- 
stitutionality of the measure—nobody seemed to con- 
sider that the bill might be constitutional and yet 
entirely inadequate to fill the purposes for which it 
was framed. 

Yet that is exactly the substance of the decision. 
No railroad shall be allowed to transport through 
the channels of interstate trade, says the commodity 
clause, “any article which it may own, in whole or 
in part, or in which it may have any interest, direct 
or indirect.” It would be surprising, indeed, if that 
was not drawn with the idea of preventing a rail- 
road from hauling coal produced by a mining com- 
pany all of whose stock the railroad owns. And yet 
that it does not prevent it is the decision of the 
Supreme Court. Railroads such as Erie or Lehigh 
Valley may own all or any part of the stock of coal- 
mining companies and yet, without violating the 
“commodity clause” part of the Hepburn Act, trans- 
port the coal. 

In other words, the Supreme Court’s decision as to 
what the commodity clause really does cover puts it 
in the light of a pretty poor piece of legislation— 
another specimen of the well-meant but ill-advised 
anti-corporation legislation of the past few years. 
Stating his reasons for the decision, Justice White 
is reported to have said: “It has been decided in this 
court that ownership of stock in a corporation does 
not make the owner of the stock the legal owner of 
the property of the corporation. It does not give 
him a legal standing as respects interest in the prop- 
erty of the corporation in which he holds the stock. 
It is said that ownership of stock in the corporation 
was in the mind of Congress, and that therefore we 
should read the Act according to the subject to which 
the mind of Congress was directed, disregarding its 
legal significance and disregarding those things which 
were excluded from it; and that we should interpret 
it according to our supposed assumption with respect 
to that which was in the mind of Congress. That 
argument is not tenable, because if the mind of the 
lawmaker was concentrated on the adoption of the 
statute under that provision, then the obvious and 
plain duty was to discuss it not by a vague and gen- 
eral expression which excludes the stock ownership 
in its legal terms, because the judicial mind cannot 
contemplate that which was excluded, and by con- 
struing it to mean that which in its legal sense has 
been settled by this court.” 

Little there in the way of compliment for the 
commodity clause of the Hepburn Rate Act or for 
the people who drew it up. 

To the investor this question as to whether the 
coal roads owning the stocks of coal-mining com- 
panies would have either to sell the stock or stop 
carrying the coal was what was all important. With 
the exception of Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
and Delaware and Hudson, all the big coal roads con- 
trol their mines through stock ownership and so are 
declared by this decision of the Supreme Court to 
be unaffected by the commodity clause as it now 
stands. The second of the two roads mentioned, it 
is understood, sells practically all the coal it mines 
before it transports it over its lines; in the case of 
the other company all that will be necessary will be 
to form a subsidiary company to do the mining of the 
coal. Far from being a bear argument on Lacka- 
wanna securities, the probability of the change has 
been the basis of a hundred-point rise in the stock. 

As influencing security values in general, what is 
perhaps the most important effect is that the threat- 
ened disturbing of a very large amount of investment 
capital is averted. Whatever may have come to 
light regarding unfair treatment of independents, it 
is a fact that the coal industry has been established 
along its present lines for the past fifty years, and 
that the accomplishment of the purpose of the framers 
of the commodity clause would have caused a tre- 
mendous disturbance and a further impairment of 
confidence. Had the law been held to cover what it 
was meant by its makers to cover, its scope would 
have been extended beyond the coal properties. The 
question would have been raised, no doubt, as to the 
right of the United States Steel Corporation to carry 
the ore from its own fields over its own railroad lines. 
The possibilities of mischievous Government inter- 
ference with the rights of the corporations would 
have been almost unlimited. 

By its mild and moderate interpretation of the 
commodity clause the Supreme Court has done a great 
deal to reassure capital, and so to facilitate the re- 
turn of good times. It is not only that things are 
to be left as they are, but that the conviction has 
been strengthened and deepened in the public mind 
that between the rights of invested capital and radical 
or ill-advised legislation there stands to-day, as it 
has always stood, the Supreme Court. To the extent 
that the measure claimed for the Government the 
right to regulate interstate commerce, it has been 
fully sustained. To the extent that it sought, in 
order to eradicate a moderate evil, to subvert and 
destroy a great commercis] system of half a century’s 
standing, it has been rei»yated to the scrap-heap of 
other recent futile legislation. 

As to the purpose at wich the commodity clause 
aimed, that may safely be «aid to have been accom- 
plished. When the Supreme Court declared the meas- 
ure constitutional, notice was given in the plainest 
kind of way that even though the commodity clause 
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as passed in 1906 was a bungle, such legislation is 
distinctly within the province of Congress, and Con- 
gress can, if it sees fit, go on and make a law which 
will hold water. It is understood that for some time 
past the independent coal companies have had no 
cause to complain. In view of the power of Congress, 
reaffirmed in this last decision of the Supreme Court, 
it would be surprising if the independents were given 
any cause for complaint for a good while to come. 


The decidedly favorable turn taken by the national 
finances is one of the strong features of the situation. 
Only two months ago it seemed inevitable that ex- 
Secretary Cortelyou’s estimate of a deficit of $114,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year would be largely exceeded, com- 
petent estimates being made that the country would 
be lucky if the deficit did not run over $130,000,000. 

Since the beginning of the present Administration 
there has been only a slight increase in the deficit, 
the total on April 30th standing at $92,403,526. Im- 
ports have made an unexpectedly favorable showing 
for Mareh and April, customs receipts for the nine 
months having at last caught up with the correspond- 
ing period for last year. These are figures which take 
the force out of many of the arguments put forward 
by the tariff stand-patters. 


That we should still be shipping gold out of tlie 
country and to a city in Europe [Paris] where time 
money is worth only a little over one per cent. is 
one of the plainest illustrations of the need of cur- 
reney reform that could be asked for. There is no 
question of our owing the money on the other side 
—our bankers’ balances in all the European centres 
are extremely large. Why, then, are we losing this 
gold which we shall want so badly later in the year? 
Simply because it is being crowded out by the con- 
stantly increasing bank-note circulation. And_ yet 
bank-note circulation is to be further increased by 
further issues of Panama bonds. If these bonds have 
to be issued, surely some way should be found to 
sell them to some one else than the banks, even if the 
interest rate on the bonds has to be raised to do 
it. Indeed, from every standpoint it is desirable that 
there should be a wider distribution of the national 
debt than at present. 


In view of the present discussion over the income 
tax, it is interesting to note that the tax on incomes 
in England has just been raised from a shilling per 
pound (five per cent.) to a shilling and twopence per 
pound. On incomes of over twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars the tax is put at a shilling and eightpence. An 
advance in the inheritance tax is also made. And 
yet the Englishman manages to get along. 


The recent article on the wheat corner was written 
just after Mr. Patten’s alleged retirement, and pub- 
lished in the firm belief that the bull leader had by 
no means dropped the reins. That belief appears to 
have been fully justified, present reports being that 
the soaring wheat market is entirely due to a renewal 
of Patten activities. 


OC. N. E.—Are bank clearings really a reliable guide 
to industrial conditions? They have always seemed 
to me pretty general to be good for much, Isn’t the 
iron market a better index? 

If by “general” you mean that bank clearings re- 
flect too many varying local conditions to show much 
as a whole, your point seems to be well taken. 
Ordinarily the iron market is an excellent barometer, 
but, just at present, special conditions have somewhat 
impaired its efficiency in that respect. The best avail- 
able index at the present time seems to be a com- 
parison of railway earnings with the corresponding 
months of two years and three years ago. 


R. W. A.—Is there any likelihood of the dividend 
being passed on Stcel Common as a result of the price- 
cutting in the steel trade? 

The passing of the dividend on Steel Common 
seems unlikely. Were present conditions in the 
steel trade to continue for any great length of time, 
there might be some question of the wisdom of paying 
even two per cent., but a big surplus has been piled 
up against just such times as these, and present con- 
ditions are not likely to last. 


Cc. C. R—What rate of interest is Colorado and 
Southern earning on its common stock?’ Do you con- 
sider this stock a good investment to hold for about 
two years? Is there any other low-priced railroad 
stock which you consider a better investment than the 
above? 

For the first six months of the current fiscal year, 
which began in July (the company does the larger 
part of its business during the cotton and corn seasons), 
Colorado and Southern earned nearly four per cent. 
on the common. Under Hill management the property 
is bound to increase in value and seems an attractive 
investment—quite as attractive as any of the other 
stocks of its class. Chesapeake and Ohio selling about 
the same price is another low-priced railroad stock 
of merit, and among the non-dividend payers Missouri 
Kansas and Texas has an enviable strategic position. 


G. C.—Would you advise the purchase for invest- 
ment of Southern Railway preferred or Rock Island 
preferred? What are their dividend chances? 

Purchase of either of these stocks at present is in 
the nature of a speculation on dividend resumption. 
The return of good times will probably mean the 
putting of both, issues back on a dividend basis. 
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ERIE RAILROAD 


Tue acceptance by the Board of Directors 
of the Erie Railroad Company of the pro- 
visions of the Public Service Commission’s 
order relative to the $30,000,000 bond issue 
places the company in a position where it 
can continue the necessary improvements to 
the property and better serve its patrons. 
The management is relieved from burdens 
which have been heavy and more or less 
oppressive] because of the questions of the 
future. 

Now that these have been settled, the 
company can go ahead and complete the 
work under way and plan for further ex- 
tensions and improvements, as the earn- 
ings are sufficiently large to justify the 
prediction made some time ago that under 
normal conditions the Erie was a profitable 
property. 

Despite the financial conditions of the 
past eighteen months, the company has 
maintained the property to a greater — 
of efficiency than most railroads. The 
track has been greatly improved, and there 
is no better, smoother, or stronger leading 
out of New York. The motive power has 
been placed in such a condition as to pro- 
vide a surplus of good locomotives. The 
car equipment has been kept up, and the 
company is prepared to do $60,000,000 
gross business a year with its present 
facilities. 

The earnings for March were a distinct 
surprise and wholly gratifying. They show 
a gross increase in operation revenue of 
$619,885.16, and at the same time a de- 
crease in operating expense of $75,644.14. 
The net increase in operating income is 
$695,529.30 for the month, and $3,517,993.08 
for the nine months of the fiscal year. 
These earnings indicate that the expenses 
are well in hand without clogging or con- 
gesting the traffic. In other words, busi- 
ness is being moved with unusual prompt- 
ness at a minimum cost. 

When the increase in the general business 
of the country comes, the Erie will be in 
better position than ever to handle its full 
share, and the additional traffic cost will be 
greatly lessened by the free and frequent 
use of the low-grade lines and stretches of 
double track, work upon which has been 
under way for several years. The Erie 
& Jersey, the now famous low-grade 
through the Shawangunk Mountains east 
of Port Jervis, allows train loads of seventy 
cars, while the best an engine can do on 
the old grade is twenty-five cars. It is 
expected that the Erie & Jersey revision 
will be carried through to* connection at 
Suffern before long, giving an extremely 
low-grade freight line to the New York 
Division. 

The work in western New York, between 
Cuba and Hunts, is proceeding rapidly to 
completion, and here again a great saving 
will be made in train loading. Grade re- 
visions of smaller extent have been made at 
several points along the line, and, when all 
are connected and in use, the cost will 
greatly lessen and the capacity be wonder- 
fully increased. 

The Jersey suburban improvements are 
costing many millions of aohees, and, when 
trains next fall begin using the four track 
cut through the Bergen Hill, the company 
will have an entrance to its Jersey City 
Terminal that will practically be un- 
cloggable. Despite the Bergen tunnel 
congestion at the present time, Erie sub- 
urban trains show a punctuality hardly 
equalled by any commuter-carrying road 
in this vicinity. From 90 to 98 per cent. 
on time has been the monthly average. 
On through passenger service, the trains 
have maintained an average of 88 per cent. 
Chis figure is nearly the maximum, there 
being but one line with a better record, 
but it has fewer trains and only two-thirds 
the mileage. 

At Jersey City a subway is under con- 

struction leading from the train-shed to 
the station of the Hudson tunnels, where 
trains will be taken for the terminal at 
Church and Cortlandt Streets or for 34th 
Street and Sixth Ave. It may not 
long before the service will be extended to 
rorty-second Street. Some day it is ex- 
pected that all the Erie suburban lines 
will be electrified, and then its trains will 
connect with under-the-water tubes and 
land passengers in New York without 
change. 
. In addition to the regular Wells-Fargo 
Express specials, the Erie has installed 
another fast express to Chicago and re- 
turn to take care of the C: M. & St. P. 
business, recently secured by the Wells- 
Fargo Co. The Erie has also gained a 
very enviable reputation by reason of the 
promptness of its fast freight service to the 
West, its daily trains making the run in 
fifty-six hours and going in on time. The 
record has been and is the best between 
Chicago and New York. 

There is no question of the earnin wer 
of the Erie, and though it has bad its 
troubles there seems to be every reason 
to believe that from now on it can ex- 
pand and grow and improve as conditions 
warrant, 





THE SPIRIT OF CATHE- 
DRAL WALLS 


(Continued from page 12.) 


heights, to haunt all the silence of the 
place. Off to the left the arches and piers 
loomed up prodigiously, their bulk now 
made of patch on patch where moonlit 
stone and shadowed depth lay one against 
another. Networks of. scaffolding, silvered 
in the light, were vaguely laced down all 
the walls. We stayed there an hour and 
then went below to a theatre of sanctified 
beauties. 

In the chancel and the silent choir the 
moonlight that crept through windows and 
rifts lent magnified proportions to the 
building, and moulded out the polished 
bulk of the great pillars standing in their 
circle. Here flitting bats dipped in and 
out, like restless spirits of the dark, un- 
easy in this churchly place, yet linked for- 
ever to its shadows. A watchman passed, 
his lantern-light a small red altar- fire, 
sufficient for the guidance of his wander- 
ing feet, if not indeed also for his soul. 
Without, in some of the niches, where a 
number of the mammoth saints already 
stand in place, the moonlight touched with 
sublimity the figures gazing down upon 
the world. 

But a faint idea of what this cathedral 
will one day be is conveyed by the cold 
array of figures. Its spire will cleave up- 
ward to a height of four hundred and 
twenty-five feet. Its total length will ex- 
ceed five hundred feet. Its width will 
expand three hundred, north and south. 
The choir alone will seat three thousand 
persons. The dome, somewhat on _ the 
model of that of St. Peter’s at Rome, will 
lift two hundred and fifty feet above the 
floor of the transept. The cost will be 
millions upon millions of dollars. 

The work is certain to require no less 
than forty or fifty years. Meantime the 
seasons come and go, and hordes of work- 
ing-men earn their bread. by the labor the 
cathedral affords. 

It is all, I repeat, a theatre where man 
and the elements play. And if the winds 
that ofttimes wail and moan through the 
empty spaces express a little of the trag- 
edy of life—the struggle, the suffering, 
and woe—then no less also do the mel- 
lowed rays of many a glorious sunset hour 
tinge all the chancel with a lambent glow 
of _ to bring infinite promise to the 
soul. 

Wherever a nation has vanished from 
the earth the temples and gods have 
crumbled no less certainly—dust return- 
ing back to dust. Time the inexorable 
levels them all. Those of the hour will 
lie side by side with the others, in their 
day. Only the spirit that reared them 
remains forever uncorrupted. 





The New American Minister 
to Greece 


Mr. Greorce H. Moses, whom President 
Taft has appointed Minister to Greece and 
Montenegro, is a native of Maine, though 
the greater part of his life has been spent 
in New Hampshire, to which State his 
appointment is credited. He is forty years 

















George H. Moses, Minister to Greece 


old, the son of a preacher, and was edu- 
cated at the famous old academy at Exeter 
and at Dartmouth College, in both of 
which institutions he ranked with the 
leaders in Greek. 

On leaving college he became secretary 
to the Governor of New Hampshire, and 
at the same time began newspaper work. 
For fifteen years past he has been man- 
aging editor of the Concord EHvening 
Monitor, 
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The 


Weekly 
Financial 


Review 


is a small, four-page 
editorial sheet, issued 
by J. S. BACHE & 
CO., which treats 
broadly and without 
prejudice, current 
events in the financial, 
commercial and polit- 
ical world as they 
bear upon securities 
and other investments, 
and is of interest and 
value to investors and 
business men. 


The Review will, on application, be mailed 
regularly without charge to those interested 


Advice to Individual investors 
Given on Request 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


Bankers - 


42 Broadway, New York 





ATENT 


THAT PAY. 2 Proteet 
Your Idea! 2 BOOKS 
FREE: “Fortunes in Patents 


—What and How to Invent,” and 61-page Guide Book. 
Free report as to Patentability. Best References. 


E, E. VROO} 


AN, Patent Lawyer, 1142 F, Washington, D. ¢, 








Letters of Credit 


The most direct and simple 
form for travelers to provide 
themselves with funds while 
traveling either in this country 
or abroad is through the use of 
our Letters of Credit. 

They are current in all parts 
of the world, and in addition 
furnish means for the prompt 
forwarding of mail, luggage, 
and cables. 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond s.Co. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables ‘‘Mimosa’’? New York 























Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates.of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET 








PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HICH CRADE BONDS 


Vielding 3%% to 54% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
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CHICAGO DETROIT 





























Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Trustee under Personal Agreements or 
Specific Trusts for Funds in Escrow 
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INVESTORS 





Our Circular “50 B” illustrates how a 


MAXIMUM OF INCOME 


may be obtained with a 


MINIMUM OF RISK 


and outlines both large and SMALL investments yielding an 
income every month of the year. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN, 111 B’way, N. Y. 


Sent free upon application. 
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COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 
Hand, Horse and Motor Power 


Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN 
50 Coldwell St., - 








The N. Y. City Park 
Dept., 

The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 

Princeton University, 

Mostofthe Leading Golf 
and Country Clubs of 
the U. S., 

And many owners of 
Large Estates use 


COLDWELL’S 
Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Names and References 
will be sent on request. 








MOWER CO. 
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HE Cliff- Dwellers’ Club of Chicago, 
which formally opened its doors and 
So Fj greeted members and guests with an 
fy. WA elaborate housewarming and fire-lighting 
WAT EN ceremony, is a prominent addition to the 
LEAN SNJIiclub life of our country. Situated in the 
second largest city on the continent and in the heart 
of the Middle West, it is intended to become a half-way 
house for all artists and literary men who make their 
home between the boundaries of the two oceans. For 
this reason the non-resident members’ fees shall be 
merely nominal, in order that large groups of men 
from the Middle States may be associated with the 
club. 

About one and a half years ago Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land, the author, made the initial move 
toward organizing a club in Chicago, 
by sending out a circular letter to a 








LOCATION OF THE “CLIFF-DWELLE 


Dwellers,” and it was de- 





cided to build their 
house on the roof of 
some prominent _struc- 
ture within “ the loop.” 

The eight-story  Or- 
chestra Hall, on Michi- 
gan Avenue, supplied 
the “Cliff - Dwellers ” 
with their present rest- 
ing-place. This struc- 
ture, in the Colonial 
style of architecture, 
was erected for the 
Thomas Orchestra, 








number of persons living in that city, 
and who would probably be interested 
in the project. The membership, as 
proposed in the letter, was to be pro- 
portioned among men of different voca- 
tions according to a certain ratio, and 
their number was to be recruited from 
artists, writers, laymen, and so on. 
The “Century” and “ Players” clubs 
of New York City were the models 
after which the “ Cliff-Dwellers ” was 
to be patterned, for it was to be a 
coming together of the esthetic forces 
of the Middie West. 

The response to this letter or pros- 
pectus was immediate and enthusias- 
tic, and a committee of forty was 
formed to-draw up the plans of organi- 
zation. In January, 1908, this formal 
organization oceurred upon the adop- 
tion of the report given by the com- 
mittee, but one of the most important 
items was still lacking—the  club- 
















































shortly before the death 
of its celebrated leader, 
and the roof of this build- 
ing was rented by the 
club for a period of ten 
years. On this was con- 
structed a great one-story 
room nearly eighty feet in 
length, and called “ the 
Khiva,” which is the Hopi 
Indian word for house. 
These Western Indians are 
the true descendants of 
the early Cliff-Dwellers, 
and, therefore, the selec- 
tion of the name “ Khiva,” 
was peculiarly significant. 
An outside hanging-stair- 
way leads from the eighth 
floor to the club-rooms, 
and the windows of the 
“ Khiva” afford a _ splen- 
did view over Grant Park 
and out upon the Lake. 
“ The Ledge,” a promenade 
some eight feet broad, be- 
tween the “ Khiva ” proper 
and the balustrade at the 
edge of the roof, is to be 








A view of Lake Michigan from “ The 


rooms.. The decision was unanimous that these quar- 
ters must be centrally located in the down-town sec- 
tion of Chicago, in what is known as “ the loop,” and 
preferably on Michigan Avenue. The question was 
how to secure an artistic home, sufliciently roomy, and 
situated within the desirable district, and yet to 
escape the enormous rentals which are the necessary 
evil in that locality. The solution of this problem 
was suggested by the name of the club, “The Cliff- 


converted into a dining- 
room for pleasant days in 
Ledge” summer, and to be deco- 

rated with vines and bay 

trees. Such are the 
unique quarters in which the “ Cliff-Dwellers,” a club 
for the promotion of good-fellowship and free from 
any didactic purpose, is housed. 

Its membership consists of about two hundred men 
representing various professions and grouped as fol- 
lowing: Laymen, 60; architects, 36; musicians, 33; 
painters and men in arts and crafts, 25; professional 
men, 19; writers, 17; and sculptors, 4. The president 
of the club is Hamlin Garland (writer) ; vice-presi- 


Luncheon in the “ Khiva” of the “ Cliff-Dwellers” 


dent, Howard Shaw (architect) ; treasurer, Charles L. 
Hutchinson, (layman); secretary, Ralph Clarkson 
(painter); director and chairman of art committee, 
Lorado Taft (sculptor); and four directors, Clarence 
Dickinson (musician), Frank B. Logan (layman), 
Donald Robertson (actor), and Frederick C. Bartlett 
(painter). 

One of the spectacular features in the programme of 
the housewarming within the spacious * Khiva” was 
a procession of the “Primitives and Traditional 
Types,” in which club members wore costumes repre- 
senting French and Spanish priests, Spanish con- 
querors, Puritans, Knickerbockers, Quakers, Cavaliers, 
and other characteristic early American types. When 
each of these groups had been welcomed with appro- 
priate lines in verse, the entire body passed in review 
before the south hearth, casting into it their torches 
as a token of contribution to the central flame of 
hospitality. 

In the “ modern” part of the programme the north 
hearth, filled with driftwood presented by the Tavern 
Club of Boston and the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco, was lighted by Mr. Otis Skinner, of “ The 
Players,” and poems of greeting from various clubs 
were read by their delegates. Letters of congratula- 
tion from President Roosevelt and others were an- 
nounced by Mr. Garland. After a banquet the de- 
lightful ceremonies were concluded with the main ad- 
dresses of the evening by Robert Herrick, represent- 
ing literature, Charles . Hutchinson, representing the 
lay membership, and Lorado Taft, speaking for paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

The “ Cliff-Dwellers ” do not intend to rest content 
upon their laurels gained by the unique ceremonies 
attending their housewarming, but there are to be 
a series of evening performances in the near future 
given entirely by the club talent. In these entertain- 
ments the songs will be written by those members 
who are musicians, while the authors will supply the 
lines. Mr. Garland is now engaged in preparing the 
text for an Indian opera, which shall portray the life 
of the early cliff-dwelling tribes, and which is to be 
produced in the “ Khiva” this spring. 
































Looking north in the spacious and attractive lounging-room 
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Officers of the club discussing plans for the future 
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Botanical Research in Sweden 


Curious and bewildering are the results 
to-day — results after twenty years’ re- 
search in scientific laboratories which 
turn out by the hundred new varieties 
of vegetation. In Sweden the Svalif 
laboratory has prepared and introduced 
to general use over five hundred novel 
varieties of oats, wheat, barley, and pease. 
Here Mr. Burbank is responsible for the 
creation of at least 2,500 specimens of 
trees, fruits, flowers, vegetables, and fod- 
der plants. Of special interest also is 
his proposition for the reconstruction of 
forests by means of walnut and chestnut 
trees, and for the development of arid 
regions by means of the thornless cactus, 
which supplies both cattle feed and fruits 
for man. 

Investigation in Sweden hitherto has 
been confined to cereals, and at the Svaliéf 
laboratory important results have been 
accomplished. The investigators there 
have succeeded in producing cereals of 
big yield and proof against the hardest 
winters. Since 1904 interest has extended 
to other plants, and instead of the per- 
fection of kinds distinguished already -by 
endurance, it is hoped to produce sorts 
that respond to local conditions. Thus 
it is proposed to substitute for common 
and local plants of inferior quality others 
of easier and quicker propagation; and 
various botanical gardens have been sup- 
plied for purposes of comparison with 
seed of ray-grass, orchard-grass, white 
trefoil, lotus, etc. At the same time the 
potato has become an object of research 
and classification made of over two thou- 
sand different varieties. 





A Famous Cartoonist Enters 
His Ninetieth Year 


Sir Joun TENNIEL, who entered upon 
his ninetieth year on February 28th last, 
is one of the famous artists who con- 
tributed so largely to the prestige of 
Punch. He is especially remembered for 
his cartoon, “ Dropping the Pilot,” which 
appeared in that publication on the oe- 
easion of Bismarck’s dismissal from office 
by the present Kaiser, and became known 

















Sir John Tenniel 


throughout the world. Sir John Tenniel 
retired from the staff of Punch in 1901, 
but, in spite of his advanced age, is still 
hale and strong. 





Japan’s Interest in Horse- 
racing 

Ir is the intention of the Japanese gov- 
ernment to improve the breed of horses in 
those islands by giving financial encour- 
agement to the racing clubs, and for this 
purpose an annual appropriation of about 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars is to be made by the Diet. Horse- 
racing is to be strictly regulated in order 
to obviate, as far as possible, the gambling 
which is generally attendant upon this 
sport, and only thirteen clubs are to re- 
ceive a share of the appropriation. The 
following are the new regulations to con- 
trol the racing: 

(1) No one shall be permitted to hold 
horse-races except racing clubs formed in 
coniormity with Article 34 of the Civil 
Code. 

(2) Horse-races shall be held twice a 
year regularly by each club, and the 
number of days when racing will take 
place on each occasion shall not exceed 
four. 

_ (8) No horses useless for horse-breea- 
ing purposes shall be allowed to run in 
the races. 

(4) Each horse-racing association shall 
adopt its own regulations for races and 


courtesy to the master. 
on the mat and warmed his wrists at the 








submit them to the director of the stud 
bureau. 

(5) The director of the stud bureau, 
when he deems it necessary for the im- 
provement of horse-breeding, may partial- 
ly subsidize the clubs for the expenses of 
the races. 

(6) All matters relating to the mainte- 
nance of order and public morals shall be 
in the hands of the local authorities. 

(7) If a horse-race is found to be run 
in the circumstances referred to below, 
the authorities may order it to be stopped 
or may take proper steps for the punish- 
ment of the race club responsible: (a) 
When the racing club is found to violate 
this regulation or is guilty of any other 
irregularity; (b) when danger is found 
to be present in matters relating to the 
races; (c) when it is deemed necessary 
to take action for the maintenance of or- 
der and public morals at the race-course. 





THE COURTEOUS 
AVENGER 


(Continued from page 15) 


and his cheeks were flushed dull red. 
With his left hand he plucked the Num- 
ber One Boy into an upright position, 
while in his upraised right hand there 
flashed a keen, glittering knife with a 
blade almost as broad as a cleaver. 

“Tss-ss-ss! Beast!” he hissed as he 
drove the. blade to the hilt into the 
muscular neck of Takiguchi at the point 
where the jugular-vein descends into the 
body. As his victim fell, already dead, 
as it seemed, Matsuda started off on a 
run, for none of his fellow servants tried 
to hold him. He ran all the way to the 
nearest police station, half a mile away. 
Upon entering, he made a profound bow 
to the captain, sitting in command at 
the desk, and laid the red knife before 
him. > 
“Honorable captain,” he said, with a 
winning smile and carefully guarding 
glance and voice so that they should not 
betray unseemly exultation—* Honorable 
captain, I have been compelled to kill one 
who offered me insult. I give my weapon 
to you. I give myself to be your pris- 
oner.” 

The captain bowed politely and di- 
rected the lieutenant to make careful 
notes of the name, age, and history of 
the prisoner, the place of the killing, and 
all other necessary details. Then a police- 
man, bowing very politely, requested the 
honorable prisoner to come to his honor- 
able cell. There Matsuda Yasube stretch- 
ed himsélf on the mat and slept without 
a care. He awoke at daylight, and, after 
a fine hot bath, squatted down to an ex- 
cellent breakfast of boiled rice, pickled 
turnip, and tea. He permitted himself 
the luxury of an exultant smile whenever 
he felt quite sure no one could see him. 
But in the midst of one of these self- 
congratulations a most unpleasant thought 
jarred upon his satisfaction. He asked 
to be taken to the police captain at 
once. 

“Honorable commander,” he said’ when 
he had bowed before the desk, “a dis- 
tressing thought is disturbing me. I have 
left something undone at the house of my 
honorable master. If it remains undone, 
I shall be in disgrace forever. Will you 
deign to send me to the house for a little 
time?” % 

“ A matter of honor? You shall go, by 
all means,” the captain graciously replied. 

Therefore it was that at nine o’clock 
in the morning Captain Shinzinger, upon 
arising from breakfast, was informed by 
the acting Number One Boy that Matsuda 
Yasube craved the honor of an interview 
with him. The captain went to the porch 
and found the running betto standing be- 
side a voliceman in uniform, who smiled 
and saluted. 

.“* Honorable master,” said Matsuda, after 
bowing half-way to the floor three times, 
“JT was very selfish last evening. I was 
so ill-bred, so rustic, that I making my 
private revenge -business disturbing the 
good ordering of your honorable house. 
For this I seek most humbly gracious 
pardoning from you.” 

Matsuda’s bowed face was a picture of 
distress until he heard the kindly tone 
of Captain Schinzinger’s voice reassuring 
him. 

“You have my pardon, Matsuda,” he 
said. 

Whereupon Matsuda Yasube bowed 
deeper than. before and cried, “ Thank 
you, sir,” and, ‘ Good-by, master! Sa- 
yonara!” and marched away to the police 
station. There he spent many happy 


‘days, indifferent to whether gallows or 


prison cell awaited him, for he had wiped 
the stain from his honor and shown true 
So he squatted 


hibachi, and spent most of his waking 
time in smoking pinches of silky brown 
tobacco in his little silver pipe and knock- 
ing the glowing dottels out on his bare 
left palm. 
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Value, Not Venture 


The marked mechanical perfection, the unusual durability and 
the thorough dependability of Marmon cars have never been ques- 
tioned by well-informed, experienced motorists, 

For over fifty years its manufacturers have enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation as builders of high-grade mechanical products, 

These facts will weigh heavily with the thoughtful buyer in con- 
sidering the Marmon “Thirty-two.” Light, powerful and un- 
sparingly equipped, it invites the most searching comparison with 
anything on wheels at less than $3500. 

MOTOR, 4 Cyl. 434 x 4%, water-cooled. 2-40 H. P. Three point support. IGNITION, 
Bosch H. T. Magneto, dual system. IUBRICATION, Marion system of automatic force 
feed through hollow crankshaft. DRIVE, straight line shaft. Selective transmission and 
rear axle one compact unit, very accessible. Large brakes, effective and very durable. 
MATERIALS, ea | the best of everything, including Krupp and Chrome Nickel Steels. 
Hess-Bright imported ball bearings. TIRES, Q. D., 34x 4. WHEEI. BASE, m2 in. WEIGHT, 

lbs, EQUIPMENT, complete and high-class. BODIES, Sheet Metal. Touring Car seats 

; Suburban (detachable tonneau) seats four; Roadster seats two, three or four. Also 
furnished as Coupe or Limousine Town Car. 


Marmon “Fifty” (Seven Passengers), 50-60 H. P., $3750. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Mfrs. Estab, 
A.M.C. M.A. oe aes ye ar} 1851 














YEARS 
AGO 


Men drank to the 
health of fair women 
in brimming glasses 
of Cook’s Imperial. 
Then, as now, no bet- 
ter could be had, 
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AESOWE SHIP ™ APPROVAL 
without a cent deposit, pi the freight 

i I and allow 10 DAYS FR © TRIAL. 
ja* IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 












(MM FACTORY PRICES 2722 


Mma pair of tires from anyone at any price 


um until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder/ul proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
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BERMUDA $15: 
FIRST CLASS ROUND TRIP, UP. 
SPECIAL psy EXCURSIONS 


L EXPENSES PAID 
Itinerary includes: Round Trip fare, berth 


and meals, 8 days at the mag- 
nificent ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 
and an entire week of sight- 
seeing, carriage drives, and 
launch trips, all for 
STEAMER SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
MAY IS THE MOST DELIGHTFUL MONTH 
IN BERMUDA. A Paradise on earth with its ex- 
quisite colors. Bathe in the clearest of turquoise water. 
Every outdoor recreation. Fields of rare and beautiful 
flowers in gorgeous bloom. Less than two days from 


ad New York by the superb 19-knot twin-screw ocean 
flyer “PRINCE GEORGE” (equipped with wire- 
ieee) THE FASTEST AND MOST COMFORT- 


IT PAYS TO BE SURE ABLE STEAMER TO BERMUDA. Itinerary 
(poe and booklet of 











The perfect running of your automobile i . : . ww 
or motor boat depends upon a perfect Bermuda. Atlantic 8S. 8. Co., 24 State St., N. Y. 
ignition current. 





The Hubler-Dayton Storage Battery 
is not simply “yuaranteed against de- 
fects," but guaranteed to give service— 
oe can get more miles of running out of a 
ubler-Dayton Batterythanany othermade, 
Wealso maketheApple Ignition Dynamo, 
that keeps your storage Battery charged 
tight on your boat or auto. 
Our catalog is different—worth writing 
for today—right now. 
DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 145 St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 


Around the World Cruise 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Oct. 16, $650 dp 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 
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It’s Your Inning for 
an Outing! 
One half the pleasure of a vacation depends in a choice 


of the right place; the other half depends on the choice of 
the right method in reaching it. 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


the new 1909 Lackawanna Vacation Book, shows where to 

go and how to go, with a list of hotels, bourding-houses, 

rates,railroad fares,etc. ; 110 pages beautifully illustrated 
Sent Free for ro cents in stamps for postage. Address 


George A. Cullen, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
Dept. 19, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 




















Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 

leasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
Covers es. A delightful tonic and invigor 
ator. At wine merchants and druggists. 


Innportant to see that it is Abbott's. 




































































































































Raising strawberries on the “ Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria’’ for the patrons of the Ritz-Carlton Restaurant 


This greenhouse on shipboard The head of the “circular staircase””—an innovation in 
has a great variety of flowers ship construction used by the Hamburg-American Line 
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The first-class smoking-room on the new 
Hamburg-American liner ‘ Cleveland” 


The dining saloon on the “Cleveland,” with 
its convenient arrangement of small tables 
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A supply-room on a Hamburg-American liner, 
showing the fresh and canned vegetables 


A stateroom of the first class, with its brass 
bedsteads in place of upper and lower berths 





























The new Hamburg- American steamship “Cleveland,” which recently 
made her maiden transatlantic voyage between Hamburg and New York 


ADVANCING THE STANDARD OF LUXURY IN OCEAN TRAVEL 


SOME INTERESTING INNOVATIONS IN 


THE APPOINTMENTS OF THE NEW VESSELS OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
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Where electric-light baths and massage treatment may 
be had on board the “ Kaiserin Augusta Victoria,’ 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
. W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 
















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“QB The Name is stamped 
on every loop—Be sure it’s 
there 


Pepe 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 














’ Hf Lame feet, legs and knees, 
Don tMistake the Cause backache, pain resembling 
Rheumatism, and often permanent deformity are caused by a 
dropping of the bones of the instep resulting in what is known as 
Flat Foot, Broken Areh or Weak Insteps. Your feet can be restored 
to their normal shape and these troubles relieved by the use of the 


C@H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


5 Oona 7 T= 


At your dealers, 
or direct from 
us by mail. 

State size of shoe. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top. 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. A-D, BROCKTON, MASS, 















A Bottled Delight 


When youmixacocktail, 
you take chances. When 
you use CLUB COCK- 
TAILS you don’t even 
have to mix. Just pour 
Over cracked ice and 
you’ ll have the most deli- 
yee cious and satisfy- 
ing drink you ever 
tasted. 

They can’t help 
being better than 
the mixed at 
random kind. 


Martini (gin 
base) Man- 
hattan(whis- 
key base) 
A are always 
A popular. 


G.F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. 

















HARPER’S 
The Death of Panama’s 
Liberator 


Dr. MANUEL AMADOR, the first Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Panama and 
the man to whom that country owes its 
independence, died on May 2d, in the city 
of Panama, at the age of seventy-four 
years. He was not a Panaman by birth, 
but was born in Cartagena, Colombia, and 
lived for several years at Santiago de 
Veraguas, where he engaged in business. 
It was in the sixties that Dr. Amador went 
to Panama, and he soon became the most 
prominent physician on the _ isthmus. 

















Copyright, by Underwood & Underwood 


The late Dr. Manuel Amador 


Elected by the Conservatives, in 1869, to 
the Presidency of the State of Panama, a 
sudden revolution put the Liberals in 
power and his inauguration never occur- 
red. 

The revolution which secured for Pana- 
ma her independence from Colombia on 
November 4, 1903, was successfully engi- 
neered by Amador, and the following 
February he was unanimously elected 
President by the first constitutional con- 
vention. He served for-four years and 
was succeeded by the present incumbent 
of the office, Domingo Obaldia. 


‘ 





Whisker Martyrdom 


GERMICIDES and germiphobes the world 
over will read with quick sympathy of 
the merciless persecution to which certain 
worthy students of the University of Fort 
Worth, Texas, are being subjected. They 
took prompt steps to excise certain germ- 
vehicles that were introduced into the 
university, and because their zeal outran 
their gentleness they are being cruelly 
punished. 

A new professor, decorated on either 
side with long, broad, thick whiskers 
(whisk. spinnakeriensis Underwoodii), ap- 
peared in one of the class-rooms and be- 
gan to lecture. Two hundred young men 
of the class were willing to endure the 
lecture, but not the whiskers. “For,” 
said they, “those whiskers are, for all 
we know, full of the germs of malaria, 
pneumonia, typhus, typhoid, and yellow 
fevers, and, if they persist, we shall in 
all probability become a plague-stricken 
community.” 

Thereupon, even as Oishi Kuranosuké 
and the devoted Forty-seven ronin bowed 
themselves right humbly before the wicked 
Kira Kotsuké no Suké and courteously 
begged him to commit harakiri with the 
sword of their lord, so did these two hun- 
dred young gentlemen bow themselves 
right humbly before the new professor 
and beg him to remove his whiskers with 
his own honorable razor. But he hard- 
ened his heart and replied to them: “ No.” 

What could the poor lads do? The foot- 
ball season was over, so they couldn’t 
coax him out on the field and break them 
off in the natural way. Gasoline and the 
match would be effective but cruel. There 
was nothing for it but strategy 

Late that night, as the professor was 
walking home between his whiskers from 
a meeting, the sky being overcast and a 
light breeze from S.S.W. 1%, W. soughing 
through the spinnakers, twenty youths 
fell upon him even as the ronin fell upon 
the wicked Kira Kotsuké no Suké. Gen- 
tly, but firmly, the lads bore the professor 
to earth. Carefully they felt for and 
found the dangerous whiskers. For the 
space of five minutes no sound was heard 
but the hard breathing of the germo- 
phobes, the snipping of the shears, and 
the groans of the victim. 

The youths, regardless of their own 
peril, then carried off the whiskers and 
burned them in a prophylactic fire with 
proper incantations. And for this act 
they are being expelled from the univer- 
sity as fast as found. O tempora! O 
mores ! 
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First aid to the 
Fine at meal 
—all times. 


MILWAUKEE 


The 


one 


host. 
time 


You can tell 
a~Blatz 
Bottle a 
bck 
away! 


notable 


achievement in brewing. 


The veritable fulfillment of 


beer character, quality and 


healthtulness. 
Ask f. 


Always the same 
Good Old Blatz. 


‘or it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on “B, 


latz."" 





Correspondence Invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 





“ A Genial Philosopher.” 








4 A Wheel Chair is often 
u an invalid’s greatest 
. ——____mmms comfort. We offer over 
- 75 Styles of these easy, self-propelling and In- 
valid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest improve- 
mM ments. Ship direet from factory to you, 
freight prepaid and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 
= (6% GORDON MFG. CO. 
Weer 486 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 
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With 
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PRICKLY HEAT 
]/ CHAFING and SUNBURN 


than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
) on receipt of 25c. 


Get Mennen’s (the original 
" Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N, J. 


Sample Free 
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is published. 






@ Mr. David R. Forgan, Presid 
Chicago says: 
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How to Test 
An Advertisement! 


<> JOHN LEE MAHIN has prepared a series of tests to apply 
to every advertisement or piece of printed matter before it 


& Mr. W. L. Harris, President of the 


New England Furniture & Carpet 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, says: 
“They read to me like chapters from the 
good old book, and embody principles which 
are absolutely fundamental, thougli 
often lost sight of and which cannot be 
emphasized too strongly or too 
often. These ten chapters to my mind 
bear the same relation to advertising 
procedure as ten selected sections of the 
good book should and do control the 
machinery of all well regulated lives.” 


ent of the National City Bank of 


“THE TESTSOF ADVERTISING are very striking and true.”’ 


These tests represent as far as we know the first attempt that has ever 
been made to standardize the preparation of matter to appear in an 
advertisement or any piece of printed matter, or any other message 
which is to be sent to an institutional group of peop/e as dis- 
tinguished from an individual, personal communication. 


They are detailed on pages 315 to 331 in the 1909 edition of the 
Mahin Advertising Data Book. ‘This $2.00 book will be sent 
on ten days’ Free Trial to any reader of this publication. 


Use this book free for ten days and then return it, or if you want to 
keep it send in $2.00 and receive as “additional 
handsome bound book of Mr. Mahin’s lectures an 
monthly—the Mahin Messenger—for 12 months. Anybody inter- 
ested in advertising should accept this offer. A postal will do. 


Mahin Advertising Company 


R. 943, No. 125 Monroe St., Chicago 
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BOBBY: “Make a noise like a frog, 
UNCLE: “ Why ?” 
BOBBY: “’Cause when I ask dadd 


Uncle croaks.’” 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


Uncle.” 


y for anything he says, ‘Wait til your 


—From ‘The Tatler.” 





Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard's 
and illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c, Ae 


| While Rock, 


“The World’s Best Table Water ”’ 


Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
tdress While Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








The best place for rest or recreation 
or recuperation at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped to supply the 
wants of those who come to secure them 


Write for reservations to 


THe Leeps Company 
ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 





Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 
By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AUTHOR OF AMERICAN WOODS’ 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind. 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
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YACHTING 
COMFORTS 


From the wide deep’s placid bosom comes a breath of 
salt sea air. Under canopies on the decks yachting 
parties of merrymakers seek refreshment in the Julep, 
the High Ball or any mild form of stimulant. 


-Ad4 HUNTER 


yy BALTIMORE 


RYE 


will make the best because it is a pure whiskey 


Ba ee he a 






Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The leading Hotels of Europe have selected the 
Town & Country Travel Bureau to represent 
them in this country and to disseminate their at- 
tractive literature and information regarding them. 


Resorts of note in the United States are also represented by this Bureau. 

Our information is placed at your service freely, and is of such a character as to assist the traveler 
in eliminating much detail and worry, and insure the right sort of accommodations in advance. 
(Experienced travelers know how important this feature is, otherwise one may look for many dis- 
appointments.) We can give rates and descriptions of leading European Hotels and book you 
by wire. 

This vast fund of information has been acquired only by years of close study and intimate, 
personal contact with all the best establishments abroad. 

Literature covering every part of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other countries of Europe may be had at our new officcs, conveniently 


|, located at Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, New York. 


Many of the leading American Resort Hotels locate their booking agencies and representatives in 
this Bureau, prior to the opening of the season, so that you can obtain direct knowledge of every 
detail. 

No matter when you wish to go, consult with the Town & Country Travel Bureau. We make 
absolutely no charge for service, as we are the accredited representatives of the leading Hotels 
and Resorts. 5 


SHOPPING SERVICE: 


The representative shops of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and other great European centers of Fashion use more 
space in advertising their wares in Town & Country than in any other American publication. This is significant, as it 
indicates the standing of Town & Country abroad as well as at home. 





To enable our readers to shop intelligently and to the best advantage, the vast resources of our Home and Foreign offices 

are placed at your disposal. Write or ask us about any type of shop abroad, places where goods of any special char- 
y be purchased, and we will take pleasure in giving full information, literature, price-lists, etc. This special 

SHOPPING SERVICE insures introduction to the proper shops, moderate charges, and careful attention. 


Town & Country Hotel and Travel Bureau 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Dwight, Tl. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Dex Moines, ta, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
211 N, Capitol St, Lexington, Mass. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorade. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D: ¢., 


Grand Rapl 


M. Louis, 
Manchester, 





Portiand, Me. 


265 8, College Ave. Portland, Orezon. 
Kansas City, 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A. scientific remedy¢ which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Pittsbure, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave, 
Providence, R, 1. 
Mo. Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
0. S12 N. Broad St. loc Manitoba. 
N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ids, Mich., White Plains, N.Y. 














NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 


By= 


HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


Former President of the Entomological Society ; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Tloney and Occident Ants,” etc, 














A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 
the ‘‘ant-cow,’’ capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


Price, $2.00 net. 


NEW YORK 


With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
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Here tape 
Unveiled a Novel | 


of Power! 
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The Boston Herald says: 
‘‘A masterpiece of 








across the sky—and it 
is interesting to note 
how quickly comes 
recognition and wide 
acclaim. HH Hi 
With one accord JVM} 
readers have granted 
to ‘* The Inner Shrine”’ 
those qualities which 
men have agreed to call | 
great. Here, they say, : 
is distinction, strength, 
and vigor; here is ten- 


NCE in a life- } i ia \\\ 
time a brilliant MN \, 
star may flash BM LM Ns 


derness, sweetness, crystal clearness 


and that certainty of touch which 
marks the master. Note their words: 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 

‘‘A novel exciting more interest 
than any previous one for many a 
day.... It is quite on the cards 
that in these early years of the 
twentieth century we have seen the 


dawn of a new novelist of un- 


questioned power.” 


Lillian Whiting writes from Boston: 
‘‘Many of us are simply lying 
awake nights trying to conjure up the 
author of ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ which 
takes hold of one as no work-of fic- 
tion has for unremembered years.”’ 








Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig. 
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dialogue. Character 
meets character in a 
duel of words, every 
one of them eye-open- 
ers to the traits which 
animate the actors in 
this drama of inter- 
national life. It is 
immensely interest- 
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And so the chorus 
swells—from every state 
in the Union. 





Mrs. John S. Wood writes from California: 


““Is Mrs. ——the author? It sug- 
gests all her finished technique, her 
versatility in character portrayal, 
her intuitiveness, her imagery, her 
depth, all that atmosphere of re- 
finement and elegance which is as- 
sociated with whatever comes from 





Never did so many readers beg 
for advance proofs when the story 
was running serially in HARPER’s. 
NOW it is all here—AT LAST 
—to be had in book form com- 
plete. A Great Story. 





Post 8vo, $1.50 
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